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UNEF IN Gaza 


‘HE Gaza Strip came under United 

Nations administration on March 
7, when in a driving rain the first units 
of the United Nations Emergency 
Force entered to take over from retir- 
ing Israeli troops and civilian admin- 
istrators. By the end of the week UNEI 
units also were in control of a sixteen- 
mile coastal stretch dominating the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. A 
week earlier, Israel’s Foreign Minister, 
Mrs. Golda Meir, had announced to 
the General Assembly her Govern- 
ment’s plans for “full and prompt 
withdrawal from the Sharm el-Sheikh 
area and the Gaza Strip,” in compli- 
ance with the Assembly’s resolution 
of February 2. Technical details of the 
Israeli withdrawal were worked out 
between the Commander of UNEF, 
Major-General E. L. M. Burns, and 
the Israeli Chief of Staff, Major-Gen- 
eral Moshe Dayan. 

When the Assembly met on March 
5, both support and criticism were ex- 
pressed in Israel’s an- 
nouncement of withdrawal. Most dele- 
gations voiced satisfaction, and there 
was a feeling among some that the 
development was a “turning point” in 
the Middle East situation. There was 
widespread recognition, however, that 
much remained to be done, and that 
once the Israeli withdrawal had been 
completed the Assembly should ad- 
dress itself to the long-range issues 
underlying the troubled picture. Sev- 
eral speakers expressed agreement with 
Israel's contention that the Gulf of 
Aqaba is an international waterway, 
open to free and innocent passage by 
ships of all nations. 

Opposing views were stated by a 
number of other delegations, however. 
India described Israel’s “assumptions” 
in connection with withdrawal as 
“purely unilateral thoughts,” and 
maintained that the status of the Gulf 
of Aqaba had not yet been defined. 

The Secretary-General was able to 
report to the Assembly on March 8 
that Israel had fully complied with 
the resolution of February 2 calling 
for withdrawal. 


regard to 


Under-Secretary 


Ralph J. Bunche 
arrived at Gaza on March 12, follow- 
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ing his attendance at Ghana's inde- 
pendence ceremonies. Replying to 
questions, he told the press that UNEF’s 
task was clearly defined by the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, and that 
it would not go beyond them. Its main 
objective, he said, was to maintain 
peace and order in the area, and to 
help ensure that essential public serv- 
ices were functioning. Dr. Bunche 
noted also that UNEF was studying the 
area’s immediate economic problems, 
such as the citrus crop. He declared 
that UNEF was now in Gaza, as it had 
been in Sinai and elsewhere, with the 
clear agreement of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. An Egyptian Administrative 
Governor, Major-General Mohammed 
Hassan Abdel Latif, newly appointed 
by President Nasser, arrived in Gaza 
on March 14. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold left New York on March 19 for 
“exploratory talks” in Cairo, with the 
possibility in view that he might also 
go to Jerusalem. He said that issues 
“of immediate practical significance” 
to be discussed were those concerning 
United Nations responsibility for Suez 
Canal clearance and “continued UNEF 
activities in the region.” (See page 8.) 


Eighty-first Member State 


HANA, formerly the Gold Coast, 

became the eighty-first Member 
of the United Nations on March 8, 
when the General Assembly voted 
unanimously in support of its admis- 
sion. The Gold Coast achieved its in- 
dependence on March 5 at midnight, 
along with that portion of Togoland 
which had been administered by the 
United Kingdom as a Trust Territory, 
and on March 7 the United Nations 
Security Council answered Ghana's 
request for admission to membership 
by a unanimous recommendation to the 
General Assembly. The United King- 
dom Government on March 6 notified 
the Secretary-General of the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement for 
British Togoland, which last year had 
voted for union with Ghana. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, United Na- 
tions Under-Secretary, attended the 
Ghana independence ceremonies in 
Accra, the new nation’s capital, as a 


personal representative of Secretary- 
General Dag MHammarskjold. He 
handed to Prime Minister Kwame 
N’Krumah a message from the Sec- 
tary-General which paid tribute to the 
people of Ghana for their consistent 
efforts toward the goal of independ- 
ence, and to the people of the United 
Kingdom whose public servants had 
“so ably and in good faith” discharged 
their responsibility in the Gold Coast 
and Togoland. (See page 24.) 


Hungarian Refugee Appeal 
arte A pete Dag Ham- 

marskjold and the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. 
Auguste R. Lindt, have appealed to all 
Member Governments and seven other 
states for assistance in resettling 68,- 
000 Hungarian refugees who still 
remain in camps in Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. An aide-mémoire attached to 
the joint letter of appeal estimated 
that some 20,000 Hungarian refugees 
would probably still be in Austria at 
the end of this year, in addition to 
approximately 14,000 in Yugoslavia, 
if there were no “sudden increase” in 
the rate of influx or resettlement. 

The aide-mémoire said that total 
funds so far contributed amounted to 
$7,342,382 ($6,645,143 from govern- 
ments and $695,239 from non-govern- 
mental sources). The amounts still 
needed to maintain the refugees until 
the end of the current year are $15,- 
223,525 for Austria and $7,929,900 
for Yugoslavia, a total of $23,153,425. 

Up to March 11 more than 192,000 
Hungarian refugees had arrived in the 
two countries—173,600 in Austria 
and the remainder in Yugoslavia. By 
that date 120,000 had been able to 





leave Austria, but only 374 had been 
resettled from Yugoslavia. There also 
had been a number of unregistered ar- 
rivals, and a number of repatriations. 

The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner reported that to date Austria 
had spent more than $15 million and 
Yugoslavia nearly $8 million on refu- 
gee care. 

As of the beginning of March, Hun- 
garian refugees had been accepted by 
twenty-eight countries from Austria as 
follows: Argentina, 443; Australia, 
3,426; Belgium, 3,149; Brazil, 354; 
Canada, 13,505; Chile, 155; Colom- 
bia, 72; Costa Rica, 3; Denmark, 
1,105; France, 8,878; Federal Republic 
of Germany, 11,560; Iceland, 52; Ire- 
land, 541; Israel, 1,581; Italy, 3,807; 
Luxembourg, 199; Netherlands, 2,958; 
New Zealand, 617; Norway, 1,011; 
Spain, 14; Sweden, 4,031; Switzerland, 
10,325; Turkey, 443; Union of South 
Africa, 1,024; United Kingdom, 
18,115; United States, 27,958; Urug- 
uay, 3; Venezuela, 62. 


Refuyee Student Aid 


che Office of the High Commis- 
sioner on February 27 announced 
details of a $1 million education grant 
by the Ford Foundation to assist Hun- 
garian refugee students. The grant will 
provide scholarships for two years of 
study by 530 students in the United 
Kingdom, France, the German Fed- 
eral Republic, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and Sweden. In addi- 
tion, the Ford Foundation has made 
available $80,000 to help refugee jour- 
nalists and artists through the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, which has its 
headquarters in Paris and branches in 
various European countries. An earlier 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation 
provided scholarship funds for 500 
Hungarian refugee students inside Aus- 
tria. 


Cyprus 


CTING On a recommendation of its 

Political Committee, the General 
Assembly on February 26 adopted a 
resolution “expressing the earnest 
desire that a peaceful, democratic and 
just solution will be found” to the 
question of Cyprus “in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of 
the Charter.” The resolution voiced the 
hope that negotiations would be re- 
sumed and continued. 

In the Political Committee, Evan- 
geles Averoff-Tossizza, Greek Foreign 
Minister, declared that he had voted 
for the resolution on the understand- 
ing that the United Kingdom would 
enter into negotiations with “the 
sovereign people of Cyprus.” He said 
he shared the British desire to see 
peace restored in Cyprus, and that he 
was sure that the Cypriot people 
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would show good will in negotiating 
on the issues. 

The United Kingdom delegate, 
Allan Noble, said his country was not 
merely willing but anxious to con- 
tribute all it could to a solution, and 
that it was not afraid of change, as 
had been shown in the past. He said 
that in adopting a resolution which 
reflected a sincere desire for a peace- 
ful solution, the Political Committee 
had shown a sense of “realism and 
moderation.” 


Membership Applications 


EAFFIRMING its belief that Viet 

Nam and the Republic of Korea 
“are fully qualified for admission to 
membership in the United Nations,” 
the General Assembly on February 
28 requested the Security Council 
to reconsider membership applications 
from those two countries and to report 
its decision to the Assembly as soon 
as possible. The request was _ in- 
cluded in two separate resolutions 
recommended by the Special Political 
Committee. In the course of com- 
mittee consideration of the question, 
the Soviet Union had proposed that 
both parts of the two divided countries 
be recommended for admission, but 
the proposal was rejected. Applica- 
tions from Viet Nam and the Repub- 
lic of Korea for membership previous- 
ly had failed to pass in the Security 
Council because of the negative vote 
of the Soviet Union. 


Ethiopian-Somali Frontier 


eo question of the frontier be- 
tween Ethiopia and former Italian 
Somaliland, now a Trust Territory 
scheduled for self-rule in 1960, has 
remained unresolved since the end of 
World War II. In 1950 the General 
Assembly recommended that this ques- 
tion be settled by direct negotiations 
between Italy, the administering au- 
thority for the territory, and Ethiopia. 
Although negotiations have been un- 
dertaken by the two governments, no 
substantial agreement had been reached 
by the end of 1956. A new resolution 
was adopted by the Assembly in Feb- 
ruary, asking Italy and Ethiopia to 
“continue and complete” their nego- 
tiations, and to report their progress 
to the Assembly’s next session. 


New Guinea Resolution Fails 


_rr recommended by the 
Political Committee calling for a 
good offices commission to assist In- 
donesia and the Netherlands negotiate 
a settlement of the West New Guinea 
(West Irian) question failed of pass- 
age in the General Assembly on 
March 1. The draft resolution had been 
adopted in the Committee under a 
simple majority rule, but the Assembly 
requires a two-thirds majority. Thus, 


although the resolution received 40 
supporting votes in the Assembly to 
25 opposed, with 13 abstentions, there 
were not enough affirmative votes for 
adoption. 

Much of the debate preceding the 
vote centred around the status of West 
New Guinea, and on which nation, if 
any, had a right to it. Some speakers 
argued that the area had formed a part 
of the former Netherlands East Indies, 
and should belong to Indonesia now 
that that country had been granted 
independence. Supporters of this view 
held that West New Guinea had al- 
ways been an integral area of In- 
donesia, and that the Netherlands had 
improperly annexed it. 

Opponents of this interpretation 
maintained that West New Guinea 
was not and never had been a part of 
Indonesia, historically, geographically 
or ethnically. They held that, in fact, 
the United Nations was not entitled 
to consider the question, as West New 
Guinea was Netherlands territory. A 
number of these representatives op- 
posed the draft resolution because, 
they said, it prejudged the case in call- 
ing for negotiations when Indonesia 
had made it clear she would settle 
only for transfer of West New 
Guinea’s administration to the In- 
donesian Government. 

The question of the rights and 
wishes of the inhabitants of West New 
Guinea also received considerable at- 
tention. A number of delegates main- 
tained that this was really the crux of 
the matter, and that the Assembly had 
no right to make any decisions affect- 
ing their future without consulting 
the population. The Ukrainian and 
other representatives felt that the peo- 
ple of the area had already expressed 
their will by taking part in the Indo- 
nesian independence movement. The 
New Zealand representative, on the 
other hand, said the claim that the 
people of West New Guinea had al- 
ready exercised their right of self- 
determination “flies into the face of 
reality.” 

As to which government might be 
best able to lead the indigenous in- 
habitants toward  self-determination, 
the United Kingdom delegate observed 
that the Netherlands had already 
promised eventual self-rule, while In- 
donesia had not. Other speakers 
stressed that the Netherlands was bet- 
ter equipped than Indonesia to cope 
with the technical and financial de- 
mands of good administration. 

Some of the other views expressed 
were these: 

Ecuador: Indonesia had something 
significant to offer to the indigenous 
population—“love and brotherly feel- 
ings.” With Netherlands and Aus- 
tralian opposition it could not ex- 
pect a favorable World Court ruling. 
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Ceylon: Indonesians were better 
able to endure the climate and diseases 
of West New Guinea than were the 
Dutch. 

India, Saudi Arabia, Morocco: Con- 
tinuation of Netherlands rule was a 
continuation of colonialism, economic 
exploitation and military expediency. 

China: There was no doubt that 
Netherlands rule was colonialism, but 
the issue here was a dispute not be- 
tween a colonial power and a colonial 
population, but between two sovereign 
powers. The United Nations is not “in 
the business” of transferring colonial 
populations from one state to another 
without consulting the people. 


Yemen 


‘eo Government of Yemen has 
submitted to the United Nations 
Secretary-General a memorandum on 
the Yemen-Aden border incidents, re- 
plying to charges made by the 
United Kingdom on February 18. A 
British memorandum sent to the Sec- 
retary-General on that date alleged 
that “countries of the Soviet bloc and 
Egypt” had been supplying arms and 
military assistance to Yemen, and 
placed responsibility for continued in- 
cidents along the Yemen-Aden fron- 
tier on the Yemen authorities. 

“The Kingdom of Yemen,” the new 
communication “maintains that 
the . . . British memorandum is in- 
tended to obscure the realities of the 
situation in Yemen and accuse the 
Kingdom of Yemen of the fighting at 
this crucial moment in the history of 
this conflict. . . .” In order to demon- 
strate the falsity of the allegations, it 
says, “the Government of Yemen... 
declares that she is ready to accept, 
if Great Britain accepts this proposal, 
the creation of a neutral international 
committee which shall undertake to 
investigate the state of armaments and 
compare the military strength of Great 
Britain in southern Yemen with the 
military strength of the Government 
of Yemen, and, further, to report on 
the sources (for they are various) 
from which the arms of Yemen were 
acquired.” 

The memorandum also declares that 
Yemen is ready to conduct direct nego- 
tiations with the British Government 
but not with the Government of Aden, 
which Yemen “can never recognize or 
accept.” It notes further that the 
United Kingdom asks for negotiations 
on the “borders” or “frontiers,” but 
that Yemen does not recognize the 
existence of such borders. 


says, 


Kashmir Mission 


ogee V. JARRING of Sweden ar- 
rived in Karachi on March 14 to 
begin a series of talks with Pakistani 
and Indian officials on the question of 
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the future of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Nearly a month earlier, the 
Security Council had asked the Swed- 
ish representative, then Council Presi- 
dent, to undertake the mission, during 
which he would examine with the 
Governments of the two countries 
proposals for settlement of the nine- 
year-old dispute. 





On January 24, the Security Coun- 
cil had reaffirmed its call for a plebis- 


cite in Kashmir to determine the 
wishes of the population on accession 
to India or Pakistan. The Indian 
representative told the Council that 
Kashmir’s accession to his country had 
already been effected, but that his gov- 
ernment would welcome Mr. Jarring’s 
visit. (See the Review for March 
1957.) 


Trusteeship Council Meets 


MONG the matters to be dealt with 

by the Trusteeship Council during 
the session which opened on March 
14 is France’s outline of new con- 
stitutional plans for the French 
Cameroons. Other business includes 
consideration of the economic future 
of Italian-administered Somaliland, 
petitions from Trust Territories, and a 
number of specific recommendations 
made by the General Assembly. 

The Council also will examine an- 
nual reports by administering powers 
on the two Cameroons under British 
and French administration, Togoland 
under French administration, and 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian admin- 
istration. A report on British Togo- 
land was also on the agenda, but the 
Council decided on March 15 that no 
action was called for on this report, 
as the territory had become a part of 
the new state of Ghana. 

Recommendations passed on to the 
Trusteeship Council by the General 
Assembly include a proposal that the 
British administering authorities of 
Tanganyika and the Cameroons, the 
French authorities of Cameroons and 
Togoland, and Belgian administering 
authorities for Ruanda-Urundi should 
estimate the period required for these 
territories to receive independence or 
self-government. 


Other questions to be considered 
include study and training facilities for 
the inhabitants of the Trust Terri- 
tories, and the question of administra- 
tive unions. 

Petitions from individuals and 
groups in the territories have come to 
be a significant part of the Council's 
work. Communications to be examined 
this year have reached a record num- 
ber of 1,497, the majority of them 
from Africa, and primarily from the 
Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, Under the Council’s system for 
classifying petitions, 1,057 of them 
raise new issues requiring individual 
examination. 

A recent communication from Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold to 
the Trusteeship Council announced 
that more than 4,500 petitions had 
been received since the beginning of 
this year, all from organizations or 
individuals in the French and British 
Cameroons, relating to the affairs and 
future of these territories. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold called attention to the diffi- 
culty of processing the large number 
of documents rapidly enough to avoid 
hampering the right of petition, and 
he asked that the Council give early 
attention to the problem. 

The Trusteeship Council is com- 
posed of an equal number of adminis- 
tering and non-administering states. It 
has a fourteen-nation membership, 
consisting of Australia, Belgium, 
France, Italy, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States (ad- 
ministering states); and Burma, 
China, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Syria 
and the Soviet Union (non-adminis- 
tering). (See page 32.) 


Progress in Ruanda-Urundi 


N encouraging picture of overall 

progress in Ruanda-Urundi was 
drawn by Pierre Leroy, special repre- 
sentative of Belgium, the administer- 
ing authority, when the Trusteeship 
Council on March 18 began its review 
of the annual report on the territory. 
The democratization of the country 
was proceeding steadily, with 1,300 
indigenous councils in existence and 
75 per cent of the adult male popula- 
tion participating in the 1956 elec- 
tions. Mr. Leroy also cited develop- 
ments in the economic, social and 
educational spheres. Food production 
—always a vital problem in this dense- 
ly populated area—increased by 20 
per cent in the past five years. About 
200,000 acres of marshlands had 
been brought under cultivation. Work- 
ers’ wages tripled between 1949 and 
1955, resulting in higher living stand- 
ards, and one evidence of this was 
the large number of bicycles used— 
more than 27,000 as compared with 
1,600 ten years ago. Fifteen per cent 


of the total budget was being spent on 
medical services and 20 per cent on 
education, as compared with 13 and 
5.3 per cent respectively in 1946. The 
campaign against sleeping sickness had 
been particularly successful; only 16 
were reported last year, as 
against 1,363 ten years ago. In 1946 
only 103,000 pupils were attending 
primary schools, compared with the 
present 236,191. The territory now has 
five secondary schools, twenty-five 
teacher-training colleges and ten do- 
mestic science schools for girls. Six 
hundred students are attending four- 
teen handicraft schools and three hun- 
dred are at vocational training schools. 


cases 


Controlling Korea’s Rivers 


S' VENTEEN Of Korea’s largest rivers 
\J and thirty-one tributaries and 
streams have now been harnessed, and 
the hazard to both villages and crops 
during flood periods is considerably 
diminished, the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency has re- 
ported. This is the result of a flood 
control program carried through by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs and Ko- 
rean provincial governments aided by 
UNKRA under which a variety of river 
controls have been introduced in sixty 
different river sites in Korea. 

Year after year, as the snows melt 
in the spring, and later during the 
rainy season, the main rivers change 
from sluggish snake-like waterways to 
raging torrents that can flood the 
paddy fields, sweep away villages and 
leave behind a trail of devastation, 
ruined homes and shattered hopes. 

In the past the individual farmer 
with inadequate resources and ma- 
terials had to face the fact every year 
that he stood a strong chance of losing 
his crops from this type of disaster, 

The program falls into three parts 

the building of levees with stone 
revetments, erection of sluice gates in 
the levees that regulate the flow of the 
flood waters, and the straightening of 
river beds. Subsidiary to the levees 
and the sluice gates, pumping stations 
have been built in low-lying areas 
where gravity flow does not remove 
the surplus water. Twenty-five kilo- 
meters of levees, 20 kilometers with 
stone revetments, have already been 
completed. The dikes are built by 
packing earth to a holding wall which 
is usually stone-faced. Hundreds of 
villages and small settlements now sit 
snugly secure behind these high pro- 
tective dikes. 


World Health Day 


_— RTY and food shortage are two 


common causes of undernourish- 
ment, but often people suffer from 
malnutrition even though there is 
enough food because they do not eat 
a properly balanced diet. In some 


countries where food is abundant there 
may be danger from over-eating, par- 
ticularly of fatty foods believed con- 
ducive to diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels. In many countries the 
tendency towards large-scale food pro- 
cessing may increase the risk of food- 
borne infections and food poisoning. 

These facts are behind the theme 
of this year’s celebration of World 
Health Day on April 7—‘Food and 
Health.” The event is sponsored jointly 
by the World Health Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

In the words of Dr. M. G. Candau, 
WHO's Director: “There is no area of 
the world, no country and no culture 
which today can afford to neglect the 
scientific teaching now available on 
nutrition, food values and the tech- 
niques of producing and processing 
food. World Health Day, 1957, will, 
I hope, serve as an occasion for peo- 
ple and governments everywhere to 
think seriously about this situation. 
Every individual, every family and 
every community should try to under- 
stand how food can affect health, and 
to adapt their own food habits to serve 
the best interests of their own health 
and well-being.” 


International Bank 


A’ CORDING to a report issued at the 
end of February, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment had granted fourteen loans 
amounting to $332,658,000 since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 
1956. The loans will make possible 
expansion of electric power facilities, 
increased steel production, develop- 
ment of ports and air transport, and 
improvement of agriculture. 

Total loans made by the Bank since 
the start of operations amounted to 
$3,052,766,464. 

During the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year the following loans 
were made: 

India: $20 million for steel produc 
tion. 

Iran: 


$75 million for general de- 
velopment 
Japan: $20 million for steel pro- 


duction and $4.3 million for agricul- 
tural development. 

Thailand: $3.4 million for port im- 
provements. 

Australia: $9,230,000 for part of the 
cost of jet aircraft and other transport 
planes, and $50 million for general 
development. 

Austria: $31 million (two loans) 
for expansion of power facilities. 

Italy: $74,628,000 for power de- 
velopment, agriculture and industry. 

Chile: $15 million for an electric 
power project. 

Costa Rica: $3 million for agricul- 
ture and industry. 

Nicaragua: $1.6 million, supple- 
menting a previous loan, for electric 
power. 

Uruguay: $25.5 million for electric 
power. 

The report noted that with the re- 
cent addition of Argentina and Viet 
Nam, the Bank membership reached 
the total of sixty. 


Decline in Wheat 
Ww D wheat production for the 


current crop year appears likely 
to be about 121 million metric tons, 
according to an estimate by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The 
total would in this case run about 2 
million tons less than the 1955-56 out- 
put. In both Canada and the United 
States wheat production actually in- 
creased, but it was offset by a consid- 
erable decline in Western European 
harvests. Efforts to reduce production 
in the United States and Canada were 
defeated by high yields. Increased har- 
vests were noted in Scandinavia, Spain, 
Portugal, West Germany and_ the 
United Kingdom too, but France’s 
wheat production fell by nearly 5 mil- 
lion tons, and Belgian and Italian pro- 
duction also declined. No precise in- 
formation was available on wheat har- 
vests in the USSR. 


Steel Production Up 


| gong TION of crude steel in Eur- 
ope, including the USSR, broke all 
previous records in 1956, reaching 149 
million tons—an increase of 10 mil- 
lion tons over 1955. The United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope’s latest Quarterly Bulletin of Steel 
Statistics notes that steel output went 
up during the year in every European 
country except Hungary. Figures for 
the main producing countries, with 
percentage increases in parentheses, 
are: 

USSR, 48.6 million tons (7); Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 23.2 mil- 
lion tons (9); United Kingdom, 21 
million tons (4); France, 13.4 million 
tons (6); Belgium, 6.4 million tons 
(8); Italy, 5.9 million tons (10); Po- 
land, 5 million tons (13); Czechoslo- 
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vakia, 4.9 million tons (10); Luxem- 
bourg, 3.5 million tons (7); Saar, 
3.4 million tons (7); Eastern Zone of 
Germany, 2.8 million tons (10); Swe- 
den, 2.4 million tons (13); and Aus- 
tria, 2.1 million tons (12). 


TAA in Asia 


‘ERVICES made available by the 
United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration to governments 
of Asia and the Far East reached an 
all-time peak in 1956, considerably 
above the overall aid during any of 
the previous years since the program 
was begun in 1950. Details of the in- 
creased aid are contained in the an- 
nual report prepared for submission 
to the thirteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, which opened in Bangkok 
on March 18. 

During 1956 the United Nations 
sent 120 additional experts to the re- 
gion, compared with seventy-six in 
1955. The total number of experts 
working in Asia and the Far East, 
including many who were already 
there in 1955, reached 224. Fellow- 
ships and scholarships awarded by 
TAA for study abroad more than 
doubled over the previous year, reach- 
ing the total of 280. 

Most of the governments of the re- 
gion are at present drawing up inte- 
grated development programs in the 
economic and social fields. United 
Nations assistance is being given to 
nine countries for a detailed analysis 
of their economies, a survey of their 
resources, Or the establishment of de- 
velopment policies and programs. Five- 
year development plans are either 
under way or being drawn up in In- 
dia, Indonesia, Nepal, Pakistan and 
the Philippines, and all have received 
some measure of assistance from 
United Nations experts. 


ILO Aid in Southeast Asia 


4 International Labor Organiza- 
tion, too, recently reported on its 
work in the Asian area. Under the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, forty-six ILO experts were as- 
sisting governments of Southeast Asian 
countries in various specialized fields 
at the beginning of 1956. During the 
vear, thirty-three of these experts com- 
pleted their assignments, and another 
thirty-two were appointed to help the 
governments in a number of new pro- 
jects. In the same period, ILO awarded 
thirty-six fellowships to senior gov- 
ernment officials for training abroad. 
ILo assistance was provided in the 
fields of manpower organization, in- 
cluding vocational training; the rais- 
ing of productivity in industry, or- 
ganization and development of co- 
operatives, small industries and handi- 
crafts; development of social security 
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programs; and improvement of labor 
legislation and welfare, including ad- 
ministrative machinery for its enforce- 
ment. 

To help the governments of South- 
east Asia meet the need for up-to-date 
information on available manpower 
and skills, a regional employment 
training course of four weeks will be 
organized for administrative officials 
and employment technicians in 1957. 
Two seminars—in supervisory train- 
ing and in vocational guidance and 
counselling—are also planned. 


Status of Women 


Te United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women, opening 
its eleventh session at United Nations 
Headquarters on March 18, re-elected 
Mrs. Agada Rossel of Sweden as its 
Chairman. 

The eighteen-member Commission 
also accepted a new item on its 
agenda, dealing with the participation 
of women in the general work of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. This subject was proposed 
by Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the 
Dominican Republic, who hoped that 
it would become a permanent item 
“until women are given equal consid- 
eration with men in the important 
posts of the United Nations.” With 
this item, the Commission adopted a 
16-point agenda for its three-week ses- 
sion. 

In addressing the session, Mrs. Ros- 
sel said that a highlight of the year 
was the opening on February 20 of 
a new Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women, which constituted 
“a milestone in the development of 
women’s rights.” For the second time 
in four years, she said, the United Na- 
tions had taken the lead—on the 
initiative of the Commission—by 
adopting an international treaty for 
safeguarding these rights. 

The Chairman then referred to an 
earlier development, the Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women, 
which asks that women be given the 
right to vote, to be elected, and to 
hold public office and discharge public 
functions on equal terms with men. 
It was adopted four years ago and 
has been signed by forty countries and 
ratified or acceded to by twenty-six 
countries. 

“The disappointing fact remains,” 
Mrs. Rossel said, “that in the last year 
action on this Convention has slowed 
down considerably,” but she acknowl- 
edged that there had been considerable 
activity at the national level. She listed 
a number of examples from Cam- 
bodia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Haiti, Nicar- 
agua, Peru and Viet Nam where there 
had been developments in the partici- 
pation of women in public life. She 


noted that women could now vote im 
sixty-seven countries. 
Anti-Narcotics Aid 
8 poy OweEN, Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance 
Board, on February 14 approved the 
allocation of $86,500 for a joint tech- 
nical assistance project to help the 
Government of Iran combat the prob- 
lem of opium addiction. The project, 
involving technical services of the 
United Nations, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and the World 
Health Organization, will be carried 
out under the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. It was requested 
by the Government of Iran, and is the 
first project undertaken in the field 
of narcotics control through the Ex- 
panded Program. 

Iran’s Minister of Health has re- 
ported approximately 1,500,000 opium 
addicts in his country, with some 
100,000 premature deaths, 50,000 
abandoned children and 5,000 suicides 
a year as a result. In its request, Iran 
sought aid in the overall administra- 
tion of its opium control campaign, 
in helping farmers to offset the loss 
of income from the recent banning of 
the opium crop, in the treatment and 
care of drug addicts, and in the train- 
ing of a national staff to carry on the 
work. 


New UNEF Stamp 
ISTAGE stamps honoring the United 
Nations Emergency Force are 
scheduled for issue on April 8. The 
stamps are in three- and eight-cent 
denominations, both depicting the cir- 
cular symbol that appears on UNEF 


headgear and armbands. The three- 
cent stamp is blue, and the eight-cent 
red. 

Other scheduled issues are a four- 
cent airmail stamp and a four-cent 


airmail postal card (May 27), a 
United Nations Day stamp in three- 
and eight-cent denominations (October 
24), and a Human Rights Day stamp 
in three- and eight-cent denominations 
(December 10). 

The United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration has announced that 376,110 
covers of the World Meteorological 
Organization stamp received first-day 
cancellation on January 28. 
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6 hn longest and one of the most difficult sessions of 

the General Assembly adjourned temporarily on 
March 8 with an appraisal of the session by Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand, the President. Along with 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold and the Secre- 
tariat, he was paid warm tributes. He thanked his col- 
leagues and said that he would long cherish with grati- 
tude the great honor and privilege which the Assembly 
had bestowed on him at this “memorable session.” 
Then he stated: 

“To me, the General Assembly is a world forum and 
a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. For its success, I consider it 
essential that there should be full liberty of discussion 
and consultation in a spirit of mutual tolerance, co- 
operation and goodwill. It has been my earnest endeavor 
to ensure this liberty and to foster this spirit in the 
General Assembly. 

“As regards the measure of its success, I think we 
can report to the peoples of the United Nations in whose 
name the Charter is concluded that the General Assem- 
bly has shown itself to be a resourceful and conciliatory 
instrument of peace, dedicated to the moral principles 
which it is determined to uphold with the support of 
Member States and of world public opinion. 

“The General Assembly is certainly a world forum, 
for not only is its membership worldwide, but it dis- 
cusses all questions of world interest. 

“The agenda of the eleventh session comprises a com- 
prehensive program of normal activities for the promo- 
tion of peace, freedom, justice and economic and social 
well-being for mankind, as well as the two special items 
of Hungary and the Middle East. 

“The enlarged membership from sixty to eighty Mem 
ber States gave rise to some misgivings as to the effi 
cient working of the General Assembly; but the 
apprehension has not been justified by the event. I have 
even welcomed the increased social activities because 
they have enabled me to keep in constant touch with 
the various delegations. Of course, increased member- 
ship of the United Nations involves consideration of 
the composition of its principal organs, and also of 
some improvement in the procedure of the General 
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Assembly. Certainly, group activity has increased, but 
I find that it has facilitated mutual consultations within 
and among the groups with a view, not to blocking 
solutions, but to seeking them. 

“Thus there have been a number of unanimous reso- 
lutions. We may take as an example the resolution on 
disarmament, recommending that the Disarmament 
Commission and its Sub-Committee give prompt atten- 
tion to the various proposals submitted. This is a clear 
indication of the earnest desire of the General Assem- 
bly to see a positive step forward taken in this matter 
in the interest of peace. 

“Again, there were the questions of Algeria and 
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A ppraises Memorable Session 


Cyprus. It is remarkable that they have been discussed 
during the present session and that, after discussion, 
general agreement has been reached for achieving peace- 
ful, democratic and just solutions in conformity with 
the Charter. 

“Freedom in Non-Self-Governing and Trust Terri- 
tories is also welcomed. Thus the General Assembly 
expresses its approval of the union of Togoland under 
British administration with the independent Gold Coast 
of Ghana, now our eighty-first Member State, and looks 
to further progress towards the freedom of Togoland 
under French administration. 

“In the interest of justice, the General Assembly, 
accepting the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice, has authorized the Committee on 
South West Africa to grant hearings to petitioners, and, 
in the interest of international law, a conference to 
examine the law of the seas has been called. 

“The promotion of economic and social welfare, too, 
is a principal task of the United Nations, and I am glad 
to say that, in addition to technical assistance and in- 
vestment facilities, progress is being made towards the 
establishment of SUNFED for the development of under- 
developed countries. I am glad also that consideration 
of the Draft Covenants on Human Rights is being 
activated and that the Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women is already open for signature. The 
establishment of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency augurs well for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy which will in time promote better standards of 
life in peace and will promote peace itself. 

“Another asset for peace is the diplomatic role of the 
Secretary-General: it is of the utmost importance when 
we pass from the normal and unspectacular work of the 
General Assembly to consideration of the special item 
on the Middle East. The General Assembly must deal 
with the item and must succeed in dealing with it, be- 
cause the peoples of the world only know of the United 
Nations and cannot be expected to differentiate between 
the responsibilities of the Security Council and those of 
the General Assembly. Nevertheless it is a fact that the 
General Assembly has powers of recommendation only 
and not of coercion; it has only moral authority and 
can rely on moral force only, the force of moral prin- 
ciples and the force of world public opinion. 

“Having regard to these circumstances, the General 
Assembly has acted promptly. Powers great and small 
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have taken the initiative and come forward with con- 
structive proposals, and thus the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force came into being. The General Assembly 
rapidly passed resolutions couched in general terms, 
and the Secretary-General has implemented them by 
delicate and arduous negotiations, supported therein by 
the force of world opinion. The efficacy of Assembly 
action depends on its moral force which in turn depends 
on the understanding by world opinion of the moral 
principle underlying each Assembly recommendation. 
This may take time and may involve progressive steps 
being taken before success is secured. 

“In the case of the Middle East, the General Assem- 
bly has stopped a war and is building up a foundation 
of peace based on the principles of the Charter and not 
on expediency. This is no mean achievement, and the 
General Assembly can now adjourn with a feeling of 
satisfaction as the reward of its determined and 
laborious efforts. 

“And now, it only remains for me to express my deep 
gratitude to all who have afforded me their unstinted 
cooperation and assistance, and so, fellow delegates, 
join with me in extending our grateful thanks to the 
Secretary-General and his Executive Assistant, as well 
as to his conscientious secretaries of Committees and to 
all the members of his staff, both those whom we see 
and hear and those who work in the recesses of the 
Secretariat. The Secretary-General is to be congrat- 
ulated not only on his own prodigious contribution to 
the work of the United Nations but also on his adminis- 
tration of an international service which is impartial and 
well coordinated as well as devoted, competent and 
efficient. Our cordial thanks also go to the United Na- 
tions officers and correspondents who through the press, 
radio and television have helped to mobilize world 
public opinion in support of the United Nations. 

“Finally, I would ask the Vice-Presidents, the Com- 
mittee Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen and Rapporteurs, as 
well as all my fellow delegates, to accept my warmest 
thanks for their cooperation and goodwill. It is the spirit 
of cooperation and of goodwill that I prize the most, 
for it is this spirit, added to your tireless and determined 
efforts, that has brought us the successful results of this 
session. May I now wish each and all of you a well- 
earned rest so that after it you may resume your work 
with renewed vigor for the United Nations cause of 
peace, freedom, justice and human welfare.” 
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Israel’s Compliance With Requests 


to Withdraw 


From Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh Areas 


Shen General Assembly did not adjourn its eleventh 

regular session until Israel had fully complied with 
the Assembly’s repeated requests for the complete with- 
drawal of Israeli forces behind the Egypt-Israel armi- 
stice demarcation line. 

Even then, the Assembly adjourned only temporarily, 
and it authorized its President, Prince Wan Waithaya- 
kon, of Thailand, in consultation with Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and the Member nations 
represented in its “steering” committee, to reconvene 
the Assembly as necessary to consider further either 
of the two uncompleted items, the situation in the 
Middle East and the question of Hungary. 

In the case of the Middle East, Prince Wan observed 
that the Assembly had made “no mean achievement,” 
for it had stopped a war and was building up a founda- 
tion of peace based on the principles of the Charter 
and not on expediency. 

Che last two areas of Egypt from which Israeli troops 
were withdrawn were the Gaza Strip to the northeast 
and the Sharm el-Sheikh area along the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Straits of Tiran to the southeast. The with- 
drawal from the Gaza Strip was completed on March 7, 
and from the Sharm el-Sheikh area on March 8, four 
months and seven days after Israel had invaded the 
Sinai Peninsula of Egypt on October 29, 1956. The 
Assembly’s temporary adjournment took place on the 
evening of March 8, several hours after the last troops 
had departed by sea. 

By prearranged plan, troops of the United Nations 
Emergency Force entered both areas to take over con- 
trol as the Israelis withdrew. 

In the Sharm el-Sheikh area it was a Finnish com- 
pany which assumed responsibility along the sixteen- 
mile-long coastline dominating the entrance to and 
exit from the Gulf of Aqaba. 

In the crowded Gaza Strip, twenty-five miles long 
by seven miles wide, is a population of 300,000 which 
is less than fifteen per cent self-supporting and includes 


215,000 Arab refugees—more than half of them unde 
the age of fifteen. 

There UNEF assumed heavier responsibilities — to 
maintain peace and order and, with the all-important 
assistance of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, to safeguard the health and welfare of the 
large population; and to protect the essential public 
services and UNRWA installations so vital to the survival 
of the refugees. 

UNEF troops also guarded the demarcation line: 
they carried out observation duty and manned check 
posts by day and engaged in patrol duty at night. 
In addition to UNEF Headquarters in Gaza City, four 
UNEF battalions—the Colombian, Danish-Norwegian, 
Indian and Swedish battalions—were deployed through- 
out the Strip. 

Henry R. Labouisse, Director of UNRWA, has de- 
scribed the refugees as being in a disturbed state, inse- 
cure regarding both the present and the future, a future 
of frustration and hopelessness. Using the words of one 
of the refugees, he called them “a people without a 
country, fought over twice in the last eight years, want- 
ing only to work and live in peace.” 

It was these people who greeted with excitement the 
departure of the Israelis and the coming of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. Demonstrations sprang up 
throughout the Gaza Strip. In Gaza City the streets were 
garlanded, and about 10,000 persons marched in a 
parade. Generally the UNEF troops were welcomed, and 
the demonstrations were of a peaceful, friendly nature, 
but there were exceptions, and at times the UNEF 
soldiers had to disperse threatening crowds. 

Meanwhile the Government of Egypt appointed an 
administrative governor for Gaza, and Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold left New York for Cairo on March 19 
for further exploratory talks and for clarification on 
pending questions. 

Prior to the withdrawal of the Israelis, attention was 
focused on the situation in the Middle East in the Gen- 
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eral Assembly at eight meetings between February 22 
and the temporary adjournment on March 8. 


Discussions Outside United Nations 


When the Assembly met on February 22, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold made a statement in which he said that 
events since he had submitted his report on February 
ll (see the Review for March 1957) had not called 
for a further report, and he had presented none. 

“It is well known, however,” he said, “that discus- 
sions have been carried on outside this house in the 
continuing resolve to attain the goals defined in the 
several resolutions of the General Assembly. I have 
maintained close contact with these activities and have 
been kept well informed on them. These serious efforts 
to break through the unfortunate impasse and to unlock 
the door to constructive endeavor are deserving of 
warm appreciation. 

“In so far as United Nations activities and positions 
are concerned, developments in the interim have given 
no reason to revise any of the substance of the previous 
report. However, in the light of some subsequent dis- 
cussions in which I have engaged, I may make the 
following statement in the nature of a supplement to 
that report. 

“The Secretary-General states with confidence that 
it is the desire of the Government of Egypt that the 
takeover of Gaza from the military and civilian control 
of Israel—which, as has been the case, in the first in- 
stance would be exclusively by UNEF—will be orderly 
and safe, as it has been elsewhere. It may be added with 
equal confidence that the Government of Egypt, recog- 
nizing the present special problems and complexities of 
the Gaza area and the long-standing major responsi- 
bility of the United Nations there for the assistance of 
the Arab refugees, and having in mind also the objec- 
tives and obligations of the armistice agreement, has the 
willingness and readiness to make special and helpful 
arrangements with the United Nations and some of its 
auxiliary bodies, such as UNRWA and UNEP. 

“For example, the arrangement for the use of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the area should 
ensure its deployment on the armistice line at the Gaza 
Strip and the effective interposition of the force between 
the armed forces of Egypt and Israel. Similarly, the 
assistance of the United Nations and its appropriate 
auxiliary bodies would be enrolled toward putting a 
definite end to all incursions and raids across the border 
from either side. Furthermore, with reference to the 
period of transition, such other arrangements with the 
United Nations may be made as will contribute towards 
safeguarding life and property in the area by providing 
efficient and effective police protection; as will guar- 
antee good civilian administration; as will assure maxi- 
mum assistance to the United Nations refugee program; 
and as will protect and foster the economic develop- 
ment of the territory and its people.” 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, introduced a draft 
resolution sponsored jointly by Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan and the Sudan. Recalling the 
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Assembly’s previous seven relevant resolutions in the 
three-months period from November 2, 1956, to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957, noting the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and “viewing with grave concern” the failure of 
Israel to comply with those resolutions, the six-power 
proposal would condemn Israel for its non-compliance 
and would call on all states to deny all military, eco- 
nomic or financial assistance and facilities to Israel in 
view of its “continued defiance” of those resolutions. 

The joint draft resolution would then request all 
States to provide the Secretary-General with information 
on the implementation of the proposal and request the 
Secretary-General to report again on the implementa- 
tion of this and the previous resolutions. 

Dr. Malik said that the United Nations was at a 
turning point in its history, It had taken a courageous 
stand at the time of the invasion of Egypt; if it failed 
to maintain that stand, the situation would be far worse 
than ever before. It must be decided whether the rule 
of force or the rule of law was to be decisive in inter- 
national relations. 

Support for the proposal was expressed by the rep- 
resentatives of Jordan, the Soviet Union, Syria, Iraq, 
Czechoslovakia, Saudi Arabia, Bulgaria, the Ukrainian 
SSR, Nepal, Romania and Yemen. 

Farid Zeineddine, of Syria, felt that the proposal was 
not calling for full-fledged sanctions, which, however, 
would be fully justified. Nevertheless, it was providing 
the necessary initial step. 


Compromise Canadian Program 


On the other hand, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
stated that, from the very beginning of the crisis, the 
Canadian delegation had tried to keep in the forefront 
of its thinking the importance of finding a solution not 
merely for the problem posed by military intervention, 
but for that posed by the conditions which brought 
about that intervention. 

It was in that spirit that Canada had advocated the 
establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force, 
he said. By its action in bringing about an end of fight- 
ing, the Assembly had accepted responsibility for pur- 
suing two related aims: the immediate aim of super- 
vising and securing the cease-fire, and the longer-range 
objective of helping to create conditions in which it 
might be possible eventually to settle fundamental 
problems. 

Now, more than three months later, there was the 
need to strike a balance between the immediate and 
primary objective of securing the completion of Israel’s 
withdrawal and that of achieving this in such a way 
that withdrawal would be accompanied by helpful and 
fruitful results. Canada refused to consider those as 
unrelated objectives, even though priority in time had 
to be given to the first, which was withdrawal. 

“We still refuse to believe,” he said, “that these 
objectives cannot be achieved without adopting pro- 
posals for forms of pressure which would be an admis- 
sion by the Assembly of complete and final failure to 
solve this problem constructively. Our delegation does 





not believe that we should yet admit any such failure. 

His delegation thought that there was still a way of 
bringing about withdrawal by spelling out the detailed 
arrangements which would follow it, and which would 


strengthen security and prepare the way for pacification. 
He then outlined a “constructive compromise” program 
which would provide for such arrangements. 

First, he said, there should be a firm pledge by the 
Governments of Israel and Egypt to observe scrupulously 
all the provisions of the 1949 armistice agreement. 

As the second stage, the Secretary-General and the 
Commander of UNEF should make arrangements with 
the Governments concerned for the deployment of 
UNEF on the armistice demarcation line. This deploy- 
ment, which should be made effective with the minimum 
of interference with civilian life and activity, would be 
for the sole purpose of putting the force in a position 
to assume certain duties of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganizaation under the armistice agreement between the 
two states; to assist in the prevention of incursions and 
raids and retaliatory attacks across the armistice line 
in either direction; and generally to maintain peaceful 
conditions along both sides of the line. 

As for the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran, 
the Assembly should agree and affirm that there should 
be no interference with innocent passage through or 
any assertion of belligerent rights in the Straits of Tiran 
Israeli troops, on their withdrawal from the Sharm 
el-Sheikh area, should, as the Secretary-General had 
stated, “be followed by ™NEF in the same way as in 
other parts of Sinai” in order to assist in maintaining 
quiet in that area and in preventing conflict. 


The Gaza Strip 


Regarding the problem of the Gaza Strip, Mr. Pear- 
son suggested that Israel, in priority and essential to 
all other steps, should withdraw in accordance with 
previous decisions of the Assembly and implicit in a 
return to the scrupulous observance of the armistice 
agreement. At the same time, the Assembly should 
provide for effective United Nations action to ensure 
that the area would not be used as a base for raids and 
incursions in the future against Israel after its with- 
drawal. 

In the Gaza Strip, deployment of UNEF along the 
demarcation line would serve not only as an effective 
interposition of UNEF between the armed forces of 
Egypt and Israel, but as a screen against incursions, 
raids and retaliatory attacks across the line from either 
side. Furthermore, in a transitional period, UNEF and 
other appropriate agencies of the United Nations would 
be given functions within the Gaza Strip which would 
contribute toward safeguarding life and property, would 
guarantee good civilian administration, would assure 
the maximum assistance to the Palestine refugees there, 
and would protect and foster the economic development 
of the Gaza Strip and its pepole. 

The military aspect of the withdrawal Mr. Pearson 
regarded as relatively uncomplicated. 

“Immediately the Israeli forces leave,” he said, “the 


UNEF should enter. As the armistice agreement limits 
in any event Egyptian forces to ‘defensive’ elements 
only, and as the UNEF will already be deployed along 
the armistice line, and as the Strip is so very narrow 
itself, the Government of Egypt should not in our view 
envisage the return of her own armed forces to this area 
after the Israeli troops have withdrawn.” 


For Civil Administration 


The civil administration of the territory would be 
more difficult and complicated. Because of an extremely 
explosive situation which could easily get out of control, 
he felt that provision had to be made for a peaceful 
transition from the administration of Israel to some- 
thing no less strong and effective and at the same time 
more generally acceptable. Such a transition could be 
effected only by negotiation, and such negotiation, 
which should be both speedy and thorough, could be 
conducted only by direct agents of the United Nations. 
It could not be undertaken between Egyptians and 
Israelis alone. 

After Israel’s withdrawal, Mr. Pearson continued, 
the United Nations should, by agreement with Egypt, 
accept responsibility to the maximum possible extent 
for establishing and maintaining civil administration in 
the territory; in fostering economic development and 
social welfare; and in maintaining law and order. 

The Secretary-General might decide to appoint a 
United Nations Commissioner for Gaza, who, working 
with the Commander of UNEF and the Director of 
UNRWA, and after consultation with Egyptian and Is- 
raeli representatives as well as with refugee and other 
local Arab leaders, could arrange to bring about with 
all possible speed the replacement of the existing Israeli 
civil administration of the area. 

After the replacement had been completed, Mr. 
Pearson thought the United Nations Commissioner 
should remain in Gaza where he would have chief 
responsibility for all United Nations activities there, 
including those of UNEF inside the Strip. He would be 
concerned with the supervision of the armistice agree- 
ment, including maintenance of the cease-fire observers’ 
functions and checking and reporting on alleged inci- 
dents of violation. In discharging those responsibilities 
he would work through UNEF rather than the Truce 
Supervisory Organization, he added, though that would 
be without prejudice to the role of that organization 
in the other three armistice agreements. 

Because the Strip did not belong to the sovereign 
territory of any neighboring state, he observed, any 
arrangement for its administration would have to be 
considered as an interim measure pending final agree- 
ment as to the proper disposition of the territory. On 
that, final agreement remained the responsibility of the 
United Nations, and it should be discharged after those 
interim arrangements had been completed. 

Several representatives spoke in opposition to the 
program proposed by Canada. Abdel Monem Rifa’i, 
of Jordan, stated that the stationing of UNEF troops in 
Sharm el-Sheikh on the Gulf of Aqaba would be outside 
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the scope of UNEF’s functions, as there was no demar- 
cartion line with Israel in that area. UNEF, declared 
Abu Hanifah, of Indonesia, was never meant to be an 
occupation force, a view which was supported by V. K. 
Krishna Menon, of India, who said that any additions 
to the functions of UNEF had to be agreed to by Israel, 
Egypt and the United Nations. 


Egypt “Largely Ignored’ 


Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, Foreign Affairs Minister of 
Egypt, referred on February 28 to the fact that there 
had been seven adjournments, without debate, of pre- 
viously scheduled meetings, adjournments which he 
said had been caused by Israel’s playing for time and 
by its abuse of the seemingly inexhautible patience of 
the Assembly, particularly some if its powerful Mem- 
bers. Egypt had reluctantly agreed to the adjournments 
lest it be said that it did not allow sufficient scope for 
efforts outside the meetings of the Assembly to find a 
solution and peacefully secure Israel’s immediate, com- 
plete and unconditional withdrawal. 

For many long impatient weeks, during which the 
work of the Assembly had virtually been paralyzed, 
Mr. Fawzi continued, efforts and consultations had 
been going on aimed at finding a way out of the intoler- 
able situation and securing Israel’s withdrawal and its 
agreement to abide by the resolutions of the Assembly. 
But what had taken place had largely ignored the very 
existence of Egypt and the United Nations itself and 
had, on the contrary, gone to every extreme to satisfy 
and be at the service of Israel and of Israel aggression. 
Egypt had barely been consulted or informed of vital 
developments concerning none other than Egypt itself, 
he declared, Neither had the Assembly been informed 
or consulted. 

“Israel’s withdrawal must not be the result of a 
bargain, an exchange for a price for something which 
might have been promised by people who have no 
warrant whatsoever, no right of any kind to give any 
such promise,” Mr. Fawzi asserted. “Neither Egypt 
nor the United Nations can possibly recognize the 
validity of any such bargain, of any such deal.” 


Israel’s Statement 


Before the Egyptian Foreign Minister made these 
observations the Israel delegation had announced to 
the Assembly that it would be in a position to make a 
statement on “Israel’s plans for withdrawal” at a meet- 
ing of the Assembly the next afternoon, March 1. 

That statement, by Mrs. Golda Meir, Foreign Affairs 
Minister of Israel, was awaited with great expectancy. 
At the outset of the afternoon meeting on March 1, 
Mrs. Meir stated that her Government was now in a 
position to announce its plans “for full and prompt 
withdrawal from the Sharm el-Sheikh area and the 
Gaza Strip,” in compliance with the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of February 2. 

“We have repeatedly stated that Israel has no in- 
terest in the strip of land overlooking the western coast 
of the Gulf of Aqaba,” she said. “Our sole purpose 
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has been to ensure that, on the withdrawal of Israel 
forces, continued freedom of navigation will exist for 
Israel and international shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Straits of Tiran. Such freedom of navigation 
is a vital national interest for Israel, but it is also of 
importance and legitimate concern to the maritime 
powers and to many states whose economies depend 
upon trade and navigation between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

“There has recently been an increasingly wide rec- 
ognition that the Gulf of Aqaba comprehends inter- 
national waters in which the right of free and innocent 
passage exists. 

“On February 11, 1957, the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America handed to the Ambas- 
sador of Israel in Washington a memorandum dealing, 
among other things, with the subject of the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran. 

“This statement discusses the rights of nations in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and declares the readiness of the United 
States to exercise those rights on its own behalf and to 
join with others in securing general recognition of 
those rights. 

“My Government has subsequently learned with 
gratification that other leading maritime powers are 
prepared to subscribe to the doctrine set out in the 
United States memorandum of February 11 and have 
a similar intention to exercise their rights of free and 
innocent passage in the Gulf and the Straits. 

“The General Assembly’s resolution Il of February 
2, 1957, contemplates that units of the United Nations 
Emergency Force will move into the Straits of Tiran 
area on Israel’s withdrawal. It is generally recognized 
that the function of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Straits of Tiran area includes the preven- 
tion of belligerant acts. 

“In this connection, my Government recalls the 
statements by the representative of the United States 
in the General Assembly on January 28 and February 
2, 1957, with reference to the function of the United 
Nations Emergency Force units which are to move into 
the Straits of Tiran area on Israel’s withdrawal, The 
statement of January 28, repeated on February 2, said: 

“It is essential that units of the United Nations 
Emergency Force be stationed at the Straits of Tiran 
in order to achieve there the separation of Egyptian 
and Israeli land and sea forces. This separation is 
essential until it is clear that the non-existence of any 
claimed belligerent rights has established in practice the 
peaceful conditions which must govern navigation in 
waters having such an international interest.’ 

“My Government has been concerned with the 
situation which would arise if the United Nations 
Emergency Force, having taken up its position in the 
Straits of Tiran area for the purpose of assuring non- 
belligerency, were to be withdrawn, in conditions which 
might give rise to interference with free and innocent 
navigaticn and, therefore, to the renewal of hostilities. 
Such a premature cessation of the precautionary meas- 
ures taken by the United Nations for the prevention of 


belligerent acts would prejudice important international 
interests and threaten peace and security. 

“My Government has noted the assurance embodied 
in the Secretary-General’s report of February 26, 1957, 
that any proposal for the withdrawal of the United 
Nations Emergency Force from the Gulf of Aqaba area 
would first come to the Advisory Committee, which 
represents the General Assembly in the implementation 
of its resolution of November 2, 1956. This procedure 
will give the General Assembly an opportunity to en- 
sure that no precipitate changes are made which would 
have the effect of increasing the possibility of belligerent 
acts. We have reason to believe that in such a discussion 
many Members of the United Nations would be guided 
by the view expressed by Ambassador Lodge on Feb- 
ruary 2 in favor of maintaining the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Straits of Tiran until peaceful 
conditions were in practice assured. 

“In the light of these doctrines, policies and arrange- 
ments by the United Nations and the maritime powers, 
my Government is confident that free and innocent 
passage for international and Israel shipping will con- 
tinue to be fully maintained after Israel’s withdrawal. 


Right of Free Passage 


“It remains for me now to formulate the policy of 
Israel both as a littoral state and as a country which 
intends to exercise its full rights of free passage in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and through the Straits of Tiran. 

“The Government of Israel believes that the Gulf 
of Aqaba comprehends international waters and that no 
nation has the right to prevent free and innocent pas- 
sage in the Gulf and through the Straits giving access 
thereto, in accordance with the generally accepted 
definition of those terms in the law of the sea. 

“In its capacity as a littoral state, Israel will gladly 
offer port facilities to the ships of all nations and all 
flags exercising free passage in the Gulf of Aqaba. We 
have received with gratification the assurances of lead- 
ing maritime powers that they foresee a normal and 
regular flow of traffic of all cargoes in the Gulf ofAqaba. 

“Israel will do nothing to impede free and innocent 
passage by ships of Arab countries bound to Arab ports 
or to any other destination. 

“Israel is resolved on behalf of vessels of Israel reg- 
istry to exercise the right of free and innocent passage 
and is prepared to join with others to secure universal 
respect of this right. 

“Israel will protect ships of its own flag exercising 
the right of free and innocent passage on the high seas 
and in international waters. 

“Interference, by armed force, with ships of Israel 
flag exercising free and innocent passage in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and through the Straits of Tiran will be 
regarded by Israel as an attack entitling it to exercise 
its inherent right of self-defence under Article 51 of 
the Charter and to take all such measures as are nec- 
essary to ensure the free and innocent passage of its 
ships in the Gulf and in the Straits. 

“We make this announcement in accordance with 


the accepted principles of international law under which 
all states have an inherent right to use their forces to 
protect their ships and their rights against interference 
by armed force. My Government naturally hopes that 
this contingency will not occur.” 

Mrs. Meir then continued: 

“In a public address on February 20, President Eisen- 
hower stated: “We should not assume that if Israel with- 
draws, Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from using 
the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba.’ This declaration 
has weighed heavily with my Government in determin- 
ing its action today. 

“Israel is now prepared to withdraw its forces from 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran in the con- 
fidence that there will be continued freedom of naviga- 
tion for international and Israeli shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and through the Straits of Tiran. 

“ We propose that a meeting be held immediately 
between the Chief of Staff of the Israel Defence Army 
and the Commander of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in order to arrange for the United Nations to 
take over its responsibilities in the Sharm el-Sheikh 
area.” 


Withdrawal from Gaza 


Regarding Gaza, Mrs. Meir stated: 

“The Government of Israel announces that it is mak- 
ing a complete withdrawal from the Gaza Strip in ac- 
cordance with General Assembly resolution I of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1957. It makes this announcement on the 
following assumptions: 

“(a) That on its withdrawal the United Nations 
Forces will be deployed in Gaza and that the takeover 
of Gaza from the military and civilian control of Israel 
will be exclusively by the United Nations Emergency 
Force. 

“(b) It is further Israel’s expectation that the United 
Nations will be the agency to be utilized for carrying 
out the functions enumerated by the Secretary-General, 
namely: ‘safeguarding life and property in the area by 
providing efficient and effective police protection; as 
will guarantee good civilian administration; as will as- 
sure maximum assistance to the United Nations refugee 
program; and as will protect and foster the economic 
development of the territory and its people.’ 

“(c) It is further Israel’s expectation that the afore- 
mentioned responsibility of the United Nations in the 
administration of Gaza will be maintained for a trans- 
itory period from the takeover until there is a peace 
settlement, to be sought as rapidly as possible, or a 
definitive agreement on the future of the Gaza Strip. 

“It is the position of Israel that if conditions are 
created in the Gaza Strip which indicate a return to 
the conditions of deterioration which existed previously, 
Israel would reserve its freedom to act to defend its 
rights. 

“Accordingly, we propose that a meeting be held 
immediately between the Chief of Staff of the Israel 
Defence Army and the Commander of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force in order to arrange for the 
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United Nations to take over its responsibilities in the 
Gaza area. 

“For many weeks, amidst great difficulty, my Gov- 
ernment has sought to ensure that on the withdrawal 
from the Sharm el-Sheikh and the Gaza areas, circum- 
stances would prevail which would prevent the likeli- 
hood of belligerent acts. 

“We record with gratitude the sympathetic efforts of 
many governments and delegations to help bring about 
a situation which would end the insecurity prevailing 
for Israel and her neighbors these many years. In addi- 
tion to the considerations to which I have referred, we 
place our trust in the vigilant resolve of the international 
community that Israel, equally with all Member States, 
enjoy its basic rights of freedom from fear of attack; 
freedom to sail the high seas and international water- 
ways in peace; freedom to pursue its national destiny in 
tranquillity without the constant peril which has sur- 
rounded it in recent years. 

“In this reliance we are embarking upon the course 
which I have announced today.” 

Mrs. Meir then made an appeal to the states in the 
Middle East area and, more specifically, to the neigh- 
bors of Israel, unitedly to fight poverty, disease and 
illiteracy instead of fighting each other. She could pledge 
the Government and the people of Israel to do their 
part in such a united effort, she said. 


United States Views 


Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., of the United States, among 
others, welcomed Israel’s announcement and said that 
the United States understood the statement to mean 
that withdrawal would be immediate. The United States 
did not regard Israel’s withdrawal as “conditional.” 

“For the most part,” he observed, “the declarations 
constitute, as we understand it, restatements of what has 
already been said by this Assembly or by the Secretary- 
General in his reports, or hopes and expectations which 
seem to us not unreasonable in the light of the prior 
actions of this Assembly.” 

Regarding the United Nations measures contemplated 
for the Gaza Strip, Mr. Lodge stated that the United 
States had taken note of the statement by the Secretary- 
General on February 22, and held the view that from 
a juridical standpoint the future of the Gaza Strip must, 
as the Secretary-General had said, be worked out with- 
in the framework of the armistice agreement. 

The United States hoped that such a useful role for 
‘ the United Nations and its appropriate subsidiary 
bodies as the Secretary-General had described could 
usefully continue until there was a definitive settlement 
respecting the Gaza Strip or some final general agree- 
ment between the parties. 

Regarding the situation in the area along the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran, Mr. Lodge also quoted, 
as Mrs. Meir had done, his own statement of January 
28 and February 2 and the United States memorandum 
of February 11. 

He emphasized the vital necessity of full and strict 
compliance by Israel and Egypt with their international 
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obligations, including the armistice agreement, a neces- 
sity which the Assembly had recognized in its various 
resolutions. 

“Once Israel has completed its withdrawal in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of the General Assembly, and 
in view of the measures taken by the United Nations to 
deal with the situation, there is no basis for either party 
to the armistice agreement to assert or exercise any 
belligerent rights,” Mr. Lodge stated. 

He reiterated his Government’s belief that, after the 
withdrawal of British, French and Israeli forces, there 
should be established conditions different from those 
which had previously prevailed. It would like to see as 
rapidly as was practical a definitive settlement of the 
Palestine problem—such a peace as was contemplated 
by the armistice agreements. One of the principal tasks, 
therefore, was to create peaceful conditions and tran- 
quillity through the prevention of aggression. 

If, after the Israeli withdrawal, there should be any 
recurrence of hostilities or any violation by either party 
of its international obligations, including those of the 
armistice agreement, he warned, the situation would 
warrant United Nations consideration and appropriate 
action. 

Israel’s statement was welcomed also by the repre- 
sentatives of Spain, Argentina, the Philippines, France, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador and Panama. 

Like Mr. Lodge, Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France, 
upheld the right of free and innocent passage of ship- 
ping in the Gulf of Aqaba and said that, for its part, 
the French Government intended to make effective use 
of that right both in the Gulf and the Straits of Tiran. 
Any obstruction to free passage, he said, would open 
the possibility of resort to measures authorized under 
Article 51 of the Charter. It was France’s view also 
that none of the littoral states of the Gulf was in a state 
of belligerency with any other state, and that the posi- 
tion of Israel was in perfect conformity with interna- 
tional law. 

Commenting on Mrs. Meir’s statement and the state- 
ments of the other representatives, Mr. Fawzi said: 
“We take it that the Assembly is unanimous in expect- 
ing full and honest implementation of its resolutions 
calling for immediate and unconditional withdrawal by 
Israel. This position, which is the only position the 
Assembly could possibly take, remains intact and en- 
tire. Nothing said by anyone here or elsewhere could 
shake this fact or detract from its reality and its validity 
nor could it affect the fullness and the lawfulness of 
Egypt’s rights and those of the Arab people of the Gaza 
Strip.” 

Urgent Meeting Directed 


Just before the meeting closed, the Secretary-General 
informed the Assembly as follows: “Noting the plans of 
the Government of Israel as announced today for full 
and prompt withdrawal from the Sharm el-Sheikh area 
and the Gaza Strip in compliance with resolution I of 
February 2, and noting further that the Government of 
Israel proposes that a meeting be held immediately be- 
tween the Chief of Staff of Israel’s Defence Army and 








the Commander of the United Nations Emergency Force 
in order to arrange for the United Nations to take over 
its responsibilities in the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza 
areas, I have this afternoon instructed the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United Nations Emergency Force as a 
matter of the utmost urgency to arrange for a meeting 
with the Israel Commander-in-Chief tomorrow, Satur- 
day, if at all possible, or, if not, as soon as possible 
thereafter.” 

That meeting did not take place the next day, how- 
ever, and the Assembly met again on the afternoon of 
Monday, March 4, at which time Mrs. Meir announced 
that, on instructions of her Government, the Chief of 
Staff of the Israeli Defence Forces, General Moshe 
Dayan, had met with the United Nations Commander, 
General Burns, to discuss measures necessary to carry 
out the withdrawal from both the Sharm el-Sheikh and 
Gaza areas in accordance with her statement of March 1. 

“I am now happy to state,” she said, “that they have 
come to full agreement as to the technical details of the 
withdrawal and takeover.” 

During the course of the meeting also Mr. Hammar- 
skjold announced that he had received a .cport from 
General Burns on the latter’s talks earlier that day with 
General Dayan and that there was agreement on the 
technical arrangements for the withdrawal and for the 
movement of UNEF into the two areas. 

The Secretary-General added in part: “I do not feel 
that I should go here into details regarding these technical 
arrangements. The instructions given to General Burns 
were to arrange for the full and unconditional with- 
drawal of Israel’s militar; and civilian units, with initial 
takeover exclusively by the United Nations Emergency 
Force. . . . Important and difficult administrative prob- 
lems arise in the present phase of the United Nations 
efforts. Whether they can be fully resolved on the basis 
of the authority already granted to the Secretary-Gener- 
al will . . . depend partly on the willingness of the parties 
and of the Assembly itself to give its previous decisions 
practical interpretation. However, I have to reserve my 
right to report to the General Assembly on this matter 
and on the financial consequences of present efforts 
when . . . I report on withdrawal developments.” 


United States Initiative 

Since the Israeli statement of March 1, observed 
Commander Allan Noble, of the United Kingdom, the 
representatives had read, in the press, of difficulties and 
hesitations which had arisen in Israel in regard to the 
execution of its plans for withdrawal. He trusted that 
all those obstacles were being overcome and that, with- 
out further complications or delay, the Israeli Chief of 
Staff would be able to arrange with the Commander of 
UNEF for the United Nations to take over its responsi- 
bilities in the two areas. Mrs. Meir’s new statement he 
regarded as reassuring in that respect. 

He praised the initiative which he said the United 
States had taken the previous week to find an acceptable 
solution. He regarded it as a determined and imagina- 
tive effort to find a way out of the impasse. It was as a 
result of that most recent initiative, he added, that the 
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Foreign Minister of Israel had announced the plans for 
withdrawal, “not on the basis of any condition, but on 
the basis of certain facts, assumptions and expectations.” 

He, too, expressed the view of his Government that 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran must be re- 
garded as an international waterway through which the 
vessels of all nations had a right of passage. The British 
Government would assert that right on behalf of all 
British shipping and was prepared to join with others to 
secure general recognition of the right. 

Several other representatives made statements wel- 
coming the favorable development. Among them, R. S. 
S. Gunewardene, of Ceylon, expressed the view that, 
until the Assembly had heard that the final withdrawal 
of troops from Egyptian territory had taken place, it 
should remain in session to consider all aspects of the 
matter. 

Several representatives referred to the assertions 
which had been made regarding the problems of Gaza 
and Aqaba. Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, for 
instance, commented that naturally the Members of the 
United Nations had the right to agree among themselves 
regarding the positions which they wished to adopt in 
the United Nations but that such agreements would 
bind only those who had agreed to them. 


“Promises” Questioned 
The representative of Iraq, Dr. Mohammed Fadhel 
Jamali, referred also to the “discussions in certain capi- 
tals by certain maritime powers giving Israel some 
promises after its complete withdrawal.” Such promises, 


he affirmed, if they were outside United Nations resolu- 
tions and outside the armistice agreement, were not 
valid. They could not be binding on the Assembly or on 
any Member, he said. 

Passage through the Straits of Tiran, he added, was 
a matter which belonged to Egypt juridically, and the 
question of Aqaba was one aspect of the whole gamut 
of the Palestine problem. 

“We cannot consider passage through Aqaba as dif- 
ferent from the passage of the refugees to their own 
homes,” he said. “The two are very much the same. 
The two must be recognized and dealt with simultane- 
ously.” 

The rights of Egypt to its territorial waters were a 
matter of international law and not for individual opin- 
ions of power politics or maritime powers. Under the 
armistice of 1949, the Gaza Strip was under Egyptian 
administration, and nothing could be done without the 
authority and will of Egypt. 

“Any proposition, any agreements behind the back, 
any conditions agreed upon between certain powers and 
Israel will not serve the cause of peace in the Middle 
East,” he warned. 

In order to maintain a situation of peace and quiet 
and to minimize the chance of a new outbreak of fight- 
ing, Mr. Pearson, of Canada, elaborated on a suggestion 
he had made previously. It was not that the legal rights 
in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran should be 
determined by the Assembly, for such a determination 
would have to be made by a legal body, but he thought 
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that the Assembly should recommend, and the parties 
should agree, as a political and not a legal act, that 
there should be no interference with the innocent pas- 
sage of ships through those waters. That would be one 
way of bringing an improved situation in the area. 

Also, with regard to Gaza, he suggested that, without 
prejudging or prejudicing the admitted legal position of 
Egypt under the armistice agreement, UNEF, first, should 
move into the Strip immediately on the withdrawal of 
Israel’s armed forces, and, secondly, the United Nations 
should take immediate steps to associate itself with the 
replacement of the civil administration there, “although 
obviously this replacement would have to be done ‘by 
agreement and would have to be planned to avoid any 
breakdown in the administrative services which now 
exist.” 

Arthur S. Lall, of India, noted that there had been 
a good deal of conflict of opinion and differing views 
as to the legal position regarding the waters of the 
Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba. Apart from the 
fact that the General Assembly was not competent to 
resolve the legal issue, he pointed out that the state- 
ments which had been made to the effect that the waters 
of the Gulf were international waters—and even those 
countries which were supporting the right of innocent 
passage there had different views about the status of 
those waters—were, after all, mere assertions and could 
not possibly settle the issue one way or the other. He 
regarded the Straits of Tiran—the only entrance to the 
Gulf—as an entirely separate issue, for, he said, there 
could be no doubt that the Straits were territorial water 
and that access to the Gulf through that only entrance 
could not be arranged except with Egypt’s consent. 

As for the United Kingdom’s declaration that it 
would assert the right of passage of British shipping 
through the Straits of Tiran, Mr. Lall commented that 
while each Government has a right to state its views, 
views stated unilaterally by a Government do not con- 
fer upon that Government, no matter how good its in- 
tentions, any right when other Governments are in- 
volved. 








Soviet Union Critical 


Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, considered that 
Mrs. Meir’s statements of March 1 and 4 failed to attest 
to any intention on the part of the Government of Israel 
to withdraw its troops immediately. In accordance with 
the decisions of the Assembly, he insisted, the Israeli 
troops had to leave Egyptian territory immediately 
without any conditions whatever. After that, he said, 
all United Nations troops had to be withdrawn from 
Egyptian territory without delay. No decision which 
would consolidate troops in Egypt as an occupying 
force could be considered legal. If Israel continued its 
tactics of procrastination, the United Nations had to 
take firm measures to put an end to the continuation of 
Israeli aggression, he added. 

Mr. Sobolev was critical of what he called the United 
States policy of strength. As an accomplice of the Israeli 
Government, he stated, the Government of the United 
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States was attempting to ignore generally recognized 
standards and methods for settling controversial ques- 
tions and to impose on Egypt and the other Arab 
countries its own decisions on questions of navigation, 
both in the Gulf of Aqaba and in the Suez Canal. 

The United States, he charged, in carrying out “defi- 
nite tactics worked out during the course of the Israel- 
United States talks in Washington,” was attempting to 
consolidate its position in the Middle East and to utilize 
(Jnited Nations forces for that purpose. Mr. Lodge’s 
statement, in fact, meant, he said, that if the Arab 
countries, and Egypt in particular, did not accept the 
conditions and the ultimatum which the United States 
State Department intended to issue in the form of a 
peaceful settlement of the Israel-Arab problem, the 
United States threatened to intervene and even to use 
its armed forces in order to impose those conditions. 


Against Destruction 


Mr. Fawzi told the Assembly that he had expressed 
to the Secretary-General his confidence that the Secre- 
tariat and UNEF would take all the necessary measures 
to forestall “a reoccurrence in the Gaza and Aqaba 
areas of such Israel atrocities and destruction as were 
committed by Israel before and while withdrawing from 
Sinai.” 

“I am certain that it is the Assembly’s distinct and 
sincere desire to avoid the reoccurrence of such atroci- 
ties and destruction,” he said, “and furthermore that it 
is the belief of the Assembly that if, nevertheless, Israel 
commits any such actions it shall be fully responsible 
and accountable for them, as it is responsible and ac- 
countable for the previous atrocities and destruction it 
has committed. 

“This Assembly is entitled to hear that Israel, in an 
orderly fashion, without atrocities or destruction, has 
completed its withdrawal which, as is generally admit- 
ted, could and should be effected in a day or two at 
most. 

“At our previous meeting I stated that the Assembly 
was unanimous in expecting full and honest implemen- 
tation of its resolutions calling for immediate and un- 
conditional withdrawal by Israel. I continue to submit 
to the Assembly that this position—which is the only 
position the Assembly can possibly take—remains intact 
and entire. Nothing said by anyone here or elsewhere 
could shake this fact or detract from its reality and its 
validity, nor could it affect the fullness and the lawful- 
ness of Egypt’s rights and those of the Arab people of 
the Gaza Strip.” 


Withdrawal Completed 


The Assembly did not take up the Middle East ques- 
tion again until four days later, at an afternoon meeting 
on March 8. At that time it had a report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the withdrawal operations. 

In the Gaza Strip the withdrawal of Israel and the 
entry of UNEF had been arranged for the hours of cur- 
few on the night of March 6-7. A similar takeover of 
the Sharm el-Sheikh area nad been arranged for March 









8. On March 6 General Burns reported that the UNEF 
troops were in position in all camps and centres of pop- 
ulation in the Gaza Strip, and at that stage the opera- 
tion had been carried out according to plan and without 
incidents. By 4 a.m. (GMT) on March 7, all Israelis 
had withdrawn from the Strip with the exception of one 
unit at Rafah camp, and those last troops, by agreement, 
had cleared the camp by 4:45 p.m. (GMT) on March 7. 

In a supplementary oral report, Mr. Hammarskjold 
told the Assembly that the UNEF troops entered Sharm 
el-Sheikh at 4 p.m. (GMT) that same day, March 8, and 
that the Israeli withdrawal by sea was proceeding as 
planned. 

“By now no Israel forces remain in Sharm el-Sheikh 
or on Tiran Island,” he said. “However, a number of 
non-running Israel vehicles, with a small party of me- 
chanics and dock personnel, will remain in Sharm el- 
Sheikh until they can be evacuated by sea, on March 
iz 

On March 7, Mr. Hammarskjold’s report stated, the 
Commander of UNEF notified the population of Gaza 
that “the United Nations Emergency Force, acting in 
fulfilment of its functions as determined by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations with the consent 
of the Government of Egypt, is being deployed in this 
area for the purpose of maintaining quiet during and 
after the withdrawal of the Israeli defence forces. Until 
further arrangements are made, the United Nations 
Emergency Force has assumed responsibility for civil 
affairs in the Gaza Strip. . . . UNRWA will continue to 
carry Out its responsibility and will continue to provide 
food and other services as in the past. UNEF and UNRWA 
will do their best to relieve pressing needs which may 
arise from the present situation.” 


Other Measures 


With the completion of withdrawal, the Secretary- 
General pointed out, the operative paragraphs of the 
second resolution adopted by the Assembly on Febru- 


ary 2 came into full effect. That resolution had recog- - 


nized that withdrawal must be followed by action which 
would assure progress toward the creation of peaceful 
conditions in the area. It had also asked the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the parties concerned, to 
carry Out measures referred to in the resolution and to 
report as appropriate to the Assembly. 

“The Secretary-General will now devote his attention 
to this task,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. The Assembly 
had called on Egypt and Israel scrupulously to observe 
the provisions of their armistice agreement and stated 
that it considered that, after full withdrawal of Israel 
from the Sharm el-Sheikh and the Gaza areas, the 
scrupulous maintenance of that agreement required the 
placing of UNEF on the Egypt-Israel demarcation line. 
The Assembly had further stated that it considered 
that the maintenance of the agreement required the im- 
plementation of “other measures as proposed in the 
Secretary-General’s report” of January 24. The Secre- 
tary-General regarded that statement, read with the 
request for him to consult with the parties, as indicating 


that the Assembly wished to leave the choice of those 
“other measures” to be decided in the light of further 
study and consultations. 

The Secretary-General continued: “Arrangements 
made by the Commander of UNEF provided for an ini- 
tial takeover in Gaza by the force. This was in accord- 
ance with the statement of the Secretary-General to the 
General Assembly on February 22, that ‘the takeover 
of Gaza from the military and civilian control of Israel 

. in the first instance would be exclusively by UNEF.’ 
Instructions from the Secretary-General to the Com- 
mander of UNEF reflected the position thus reported to 
the General Assembly. The notification by the Com- 
mander quoted . . . above indicates the basis for this 
initial takeover as well as its extent. The same state- 
ment indicates the importance of the role that UNRWA 
can play in the initial takeover. 

“In accordance with decisions of the General Assem- 
bly, UNRWA has important functions in relation to the 
refugees in Gaza, which constitute the major part of the 
population of the area. Because of these normal func- 
tions and of the additional contributions which that 
agency can make in aiding the non-refugee population, 
UNRWA is of essential assistance to UNEF in its present 
operation. Therefore, and on the assumption that this 
course is in accordance with the General Assembly's 
wishes, the Director of UNRWA has agreed with the Sec- 
retary-General in this phase of the development to ex- 
tend its immediate assistance beyond its normal func- 
tions. This would be done in fields which are related to 
those functions and in which a sharing of responsibilities 
devolving on UNEF at the initial takeover seems indicat- 
ed. The Secretary-General wishes to express his appre- 
ciation for this assistance, of which he feels he can 
avail himself within the terms established for UNEF as 
they have to be applied in the present phase of its 
activities. To the extent that UNRWA in this context is 
incurring additional costs, the reason for which is within 
the sphere of the responsibilities of UNEF, a question of 
compensation will arise for later consideration. 

“The United Nations may also incur other additional 
costs than those caused by the assistance rendered by 
UNRWA. The Emergency Force may be in need of expert 
advice that can properly be provided by the Secretariat. 
If members of the Secretariat are taken over by UNEF 
on a secondment basis, the cost obviously will be finally 
provided for as UNEF expenditures under the relevant 
resolutions of the General Assembly. In other cases 
costs should be carried by the Secretariat in the normal 
way. 

“The Secretary-General finally wishes to inform the 
General Assembly that arrangements will be made 
through which, without any change of the legal struc- 
ture or status of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization, functions of UNTSO in the Gaza area will 
be placed under the operational control of the force. 
A close cooperation between UNTSO and UNEF will be 
maintained.” 

Orally to the Assembly the Secretary-General elab- 
orated on his report with the following observations: 
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“I have referred to the important role which will be 
played by UNRWA in assisting UNEF in its immediate 
task in the present phase of its operation. For the past 
several years, UNRWA has been charged by the General 
Assembly with the task of aiding the Palestine refugees 
in four different areas. In Gaza, the refugees number 
about 220,000, some two-thirds of the total population. 
UnRWA has fed them, provided shelter for those who 
needed it and, in cooperation with the civilian organi- 
zation, provided or paid for their medical care and 
welfare. Of the balance of the population of about 
100,000 people, about sixty per cent have required 
assistance, and this has normally been provided by the 
civilian administration. UNRWA will now, in this initial 
period, necessarily be called upon to extend its services 
to include the distribution of rations to the needy non- 
refugees in Gaza. I envisage a similar extension of its 
activities in respect of the operation of hospitals, schools 
and welfare activities for all of the population. 

“Although these extended responsibilities go beyond 
UNRWa’s terms of reference, as these apply only to 
services to Palestine refugees, the Director of UNRWA, 
as indicated in the report, has agreed to assume these 
tasks within the limits of practical possibilities and with- 
in the framework set by the present obligations of UNEF. 

“The Assembly certainly shares my view that UNRWA 
at this moment plays a role which is more important 
than ever. Short of UNRWaA’s contribution, the task of 
UNEF in this initial phase would have presented insup- 
erable difficulties. Its position is considerably strength- 
ened by the stocks, facilities and trained personnel that 
UNRWA has on the spot. 


“In the circumstances to which I have referred, I 
feel entitled to draw the attention of the Assembly to 
the very grave and urgent problem of UNRWaA’s finances. 
The Director has already stressed and explained this 
situation in his annual and special reports and in his 
statements to the Special Political Committee. I have 
not gone into the financial problems arising at this stage 
of our work, but it should be obvious, in the light of 
what I have said and of the explanations given by the 
Director, that substantial payments are required imme- 
diately in support of UNRWaA’s activities. The Members 
of the Assembly will certainly appreciate that the United 
Nations cannot contemplate curtailing its operation for 
the Palestine refugees elsewhere while continuing or 
expanding its services in Gaza. If UNRWa’s budgets 
were fully subscribed, this would provide, at least tem- 
porarily, reserves urgently needed for the increasing 
responsibilities in Gaza. It is therefore imperative that 
outstanding pledges are paid immediately and that 
pledges and payments be increased to the full extent of 
the capacity of Member Governments.” 

After the Secretary-General gave his supplementary 
report, several delegations made statements welcoming 
the withdrawal by Israel. Mr. Lodge hailed it as “an 
event in the history of the United Nations which is full 
of deep meaning for all people in the world, wherever 
they may be, who wish to be saved from the scourge 
of war.” 

The Assembly then adopted the proposal sponsored 
jointly by Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Iran, Japan, Nor- 
way and the United States to adjourn the eleventh 
regular session “temporarily.” 
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Many people in Copenhagen live in blocks of flats like these—and they like balconies. 


Better Homes for Europe 
by Julius Gorynski 


] ULIUS GORYNSKI was for three years Chair- 
J man of ECE’Ss Housing Committee. In his 
native Poland he was formerly principal di- 
rector of the government department respon- 
sible for urban construction. Currently Mr. 
Gorynski is Director of Poland’s Scientific 
Housing Institute. 


| ast November, the Housing Committee of the Eco- 

+ nomic Commission for Europe, on which | have 
had the honor to serve as Chairman, drew up a new 
program of work concentrating on fewer but more 
fundamental problems of government policy, mainly in 
relation to financing of housing and the cost of building. 

It is heartening now in 1957 to be talking about 
housing problems in terms of fundamental policy— 
heartening and in sharp contrast to conditions prevail- 
ing in 1946 when, to a tragic number of Europeans, 
housing meant overcrowded rooms, barracks, camps, 
even tents or the dubious shelter of windy bridges. 

For delegates to the emergency European Sub-Com- 
mittee on Housing, set up in Brussels in 1946, rapid 
rehabilitation of a vast number of damaged buildings 
and replacement of a staggering number of totally 
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destroyed ones was the main concern. The Sub-Com- 
mittee’s contribution to solving the problem consisted 
in assessing the needed building materials and seeing 
that this vital information reached the hands of those 
who could translate it into terms of human shelter. 

The distinct improvement in the European housing 
situation which has occurred in the ten years since is 
due to a number of factors. The ability of mankind to 
dig himself out of the rubble and build himself adequate 
shelter and the substantial recovery from war destruc- 
tion that Europeans have achieved throughout their 
economy are two of these. 

That a housing problem still exists in Europe, how- 
ever, the governments participating in ECE are well 
aware. While the successive reports of the ECE secre- 
tariat show a distinct improvement in the housing 
situation in Europe as a whole, they nevertheless reveal 
that in some countries the level of house construction 
remains well below that required to effect a net im- 
provement, 

Since 1947, when ECE set up a Sub-Committee on 
Housing, the governments participating in the work of 
the Economic Commission for Europe have maintained 
an intense interest in the development and expediting 
of programs to help ease the housing shortage. They 
have made recommendations to governments and pro- 
moted the exchange of technical knowledge and thus 
have also made substantial contributions to this fine 
recovery. The fact that the governments continue to 
participate even more actively in the Committee’s work, 
that they call for more and varied projects, that they 
increasingly take advantage of exchange field visits is 
all proof enough that the Committee’s work is a valu- 
able contribution to government and private attention 
to housing. 


Even though the attack on the miserable housing 
conditions prevailing for a great many Europeans was 
only beginning, the Sub-Committee included in its 
program long-term plans for construction of permanent 
housing, taking into account social, economic and 
technical factors. Permanent working parties on essen- 
tially economic and technical problems respectively 
were set up. Work on comparable statistics and ex- 
change of documentation on methods of construction 
were undertaken. In 1950 the first broad study on the 
housing situation was published, an ambitious attempt 
to analyze the housing situation throughout Europe and 
to establish a long-term program for development of 
construction and housing policy on an all-European 
scale. 

A study on the cost of construction, published in 
1953, revealed broad gaps in technical knowledge and 
practices among Europeans and convinced the Com- 
mittee that an all-European technical organization could 
make a useful contribution to the technical phases of 
housing. The Committee continued work to encourage 
founding such an organization and in the same year 
the International Council for Building Research, Studies 
and Documentation (cIB) was established. 

The new organization’s first duties were to collect 
and disseminate technical documentation. By September 
1956, when the crip held its second assembly, it was 
able to announce that it was publishing, in five lan- 
guages, terms used in building and studies of building 
costs and techniques and arranging for the international 
studies and meetings of specialists, The building glos- 
sary, being published in English, French, Swedish, 
Danish and Serbian and to be followed in other lan- 
guages, contains an exhaustive list of identical terms 
used in construction of homes, office buildings, hospi- 


This big housing project in the southwestern district of Moscow covers a wide area. 
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tals, schools and other structures. The studies of building 
costs were made on low-cost housing for miners, in 
collaboration with the European Steel and Coal Com- 
munity. The first exchange of specialists under the CIB 
program involved a team from the United Kingdom 
making a highly technical study of flat-roof construction 
in Norway. 

Setting up this technical organization was only one 
part of the Sub-Committee’s activities, which had be- 
come so widespread that at the EcE plenary session in 
April 1954, the Commission raised it to independent 
Committee status. 

On the technical side the Committee arranged visits 
to construction sites, factories, prefabrication building 
components and planned-housing projects. The first was 
organized by Switzerland. In 1954 the invitation of the 
French followed, In 1955 the delegates visited my 
country, Poland. In 1956 Belgium and the Netherlands 
were hosts. This year will be Austria’s turn and next year 
Czechoslovakia’s. These tours, offering the opportunity 
for study of a wide variety of techniques in what is one 
of the most individualistic of industries, have become 
one of the strong points of the Committee’s program. 


Mission of Housing Experts 


A further technical contribution was the establish- 
ment in 1955 of missions of experts who, according 
to the wishes of interested underdeveloped countries, 
study in detail definite housing problems and submit 
to those governments and the Committee a concrete 
program of possible solutions to resolve the difficulties 
and to organize mutual assistance on an international 
scale. 

Currently, twenty-two European countries are repre- 
sented by delegates on the Housing Committee, which 
thus covers practically the whole of Europe. In addi- 
tion, representatives of specialized agencies of the 


United Nations as well as many international non- 
governmental organizations take part in our work— 
associations of architects, employers’ federations, hous- 
ing management societies and labor unions. 


Advantages of the Committee 


All this being so, it is still fair to ask what advantages 
members of the Committee have received from their 
participation in its work. First, we have found a con- 
venient meeting place, where we can acquire practical 
information on questions related to problems of hous- 
ing and building in different countries. We have been 
able to make profound and critical analyses of housing 
problems throughout Europe and to consider them 
together. 

With the exchange of views eased by language in- 
terpreters (a phase of United Nations activity too often 
taken for granted) and the meticulous studies prepared 
by the secretariat, we have been able to evolve con- 
clusions and recommendations having for their aim 
concrete solutions to economic and technical questions 
on the basis of experience in a great number of coun- 
tries. We have broadened our contacts among peoples 
of all countries in Europe, and the increased interest 
shown recently in our work by eastern European coun- 
tries, especially the Soviet Union, makes this phase of 
our work even more important. 

This picture of our activity would be incomplete if 
it failed to mention, and to give generous credit to, the 
work of the ECE permanent secretariat. This is a body 
of remarkably highly qualified people who prepare all 
documents with efficiency and precision. Their output 
is far greater than anyone would have a right to sus- 
pect, knowing the relatively small number of people 
assigned to housing problems. While the main job of 
the secretariat is to keep abreast of the demands we 
make on it for technical research and studies, it has 


A new housing project in Belgium to provide better accommodations in the fresh air outside the cities. 
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Comfort and convenience are provided at these low-rental apartments for the aged in Manchester, England. 


posed to our Committee many new problems and 
through its own efforts contributed to their solution. 

With the value of the Housing Committee established 
and the technical arrangements in order, what are the 
principal problems our Committee should concentrate 
on now? I would mention, first, assistance to less in- 
dustrialized countries in solving their housing problems. 
Both Yugoslavia and Turkey have expressed satisfac- 
tion with the results of the pilot missions of experts sent 
by the Committee to these countries, Many of their 
recommendations are now being carried out and inter- 
national technical aid is beginning to flow to these 
countries. ; 

Next in importance I would place lowering the cost 
of construction, a problem closely connected with our 
inquiry into the possibilities of modernizing construction 
methods and creating a favorable climate for the build- 
ing industry. I have deliberately placed these two 
problems in close connection. Our Committee is pri- 
marily concerned with the broad economic aspects of 
housing and with the economic implications of tech- 
nical advances. 

Certainly current building techniques include many 
innovations. But further improvement is needed, espe- 
cially in the organization of building, to bring housing 
costs down to the point where they meet the economic 
and social demands of our continent’s population. Our 
Committee is rightly concerned with helping govern- 
ments achieve these aims. In this respect we are adding 
to and going beyond the purely technical approach. In 
doing so, we are enhancing our usefulness. 
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We are still concerned with prefabrication, with 
mechanization of work and with other technical prob- 
lems. We are equally concerned with programs and 
plans of construction of houses, with organizing an 
international exchange for building materials and with 
government policy toward these and other aims of the 
Committee. 

What should a government’s policy be toward financ- 
ing and construction of houses? Should governments 
within a suitable area have a regional housing policy? 
Within the realm of housing policy our first concern 
is with slum clearance, with razing and replacing those 
buildings no longer fit for human habitation. Another 
question is the all-embracing and admittedly compli- 
cated one of rents. We are well served here with the 
secretariat’s annual publications analyzing housing pol- 
icy and the ever-changing housing situation in countries 
participating in our work. 

Statistics on housing and construction, another field 
of work of the Committee, give us double value. First, 
they are gathered systematically and their periodic 
publication provides a precise source of information on 
European activities in the field. Secondly, they help to 
standardize statistical terminology, a result which, in 
view of the great differences in definitions adopted by 
different countries, is of prime importance. Comparable 
statistics on an international scale cannot help but ad- 
vance technical and economic knowledge. 


From this discussion of the work of the Committee 
it might appear that its field of activity is so broad as 
possibly to make some of its work appear superficial. 





I believe this is not the case. I believe that we can now 
make a thorough study of how best to modernize the 
building industry and construction methods. As I have 
said, a great many of the building methods now still 
in use are antiquated, backward if you will. Any change 
for the better must inevitably advance social and eco- 
nomic progress, and thus, as we all know, the cause 
of peace. 

Clearance of slums from our cities is still a problem, 
even in the developed countries. It is being attacked. 
ut we must also study rents, repairs, conversion, mod- 
ernization, demolition, the whole economic structure 
resuluing from conditions of housing unfit for human 
habitation, 


Prospects for the Future 


Ihe trend of technical activity in our Committee 
in the future will depend in large measure On CIB’s 
handling of technical problems. If crip can relieve the 
Committee of studies and work of a purely technical 
character and if it succeeds in organizing the coordina- 
tion and collaboration of national scientific institutions 
und of research in the field of building, the Committee 
will be able to concentrate on major questions of an 
economic and social character and on defining the di- 
rection of the technical studies. 

lt is not utopian to imagine the Committee posing 
itself the problem of working out the principal factors 
of « progressive housing policy for all Europe and pro- 
posing solutions embracing collaboration on methods 
and mutual technical and economic assistance. Such a 
result would be a marked contribution to all European 
economic and trade cooperation, helping to stem the 
tides of boom and depression. 

We should in our Committee be very concerned with 
finding ways to reduce the costs of construction. Indeed 
there are wide divergencies in costs on our continent, 
due partly to different climates and varying habits of 
building. Still, we should seek a uniform basis of com- 
paring costs. We should seek unification of definitions 


and of terminology. We should be able to recommend 
what are sound housing projects, low-cost types of 
single and multiple urban dwellings, and advanced 
methods of construction. There is no reason why ex- 
perimental building should not be carried out in differ- 
ent countries to allow systematic studies of the influence 
of various factors in the cost of construction. 

Solving the problem of how many houses we need— 
the quantitative aspect of the problem—trequires study 
not only of cost of construction but also of maintenance 
and of housing-management practices. We should en- 
courage specialization on these latter two phases of 
the housing problem. With the application of new tech- 
niques, obsolescence in housing can be deferred far 
beyond the presently accepted life expectancy of houses, 
at least while a housing shortage continues. Better 
management, too, reduces the costs to tenants. 

We should not turn away from the problem of how 
many houses we need. Our surveys show that in prac- 
tically no country of Europe will the continuation of 
house-building during the next decade be excessive in 
relation to reasonable requirements and existing hous- 
ing deficiencies. 

But we should continue to keep in mind ways of 
building more suitable houses, structures which can 


inexpensively contain such amenities as adequate elec- 


tricity, running water, baths and heating elements. We 
must not forget the benefits of airy, clean surroundings, 
of freedom from pollution in the air and from bad 
sanitary conditions, of sound insulation to obtain more 
privacy. 

It is not an excess of imagination to believe that the 
technical advances of modern times, if taken advantage 
of, can provide the solution of both the quantitative and 
the qualitative aspects of the housing problems in most 
countries. 

It is possible, in short, to provide adequate housing 
for every individual in Europe and to provide it at a 
reasonable cost. It is up to our Committee to work out 
the blueprints on which this worthy accomplishment 
can be built. 


This home in Salonika rented by a 
Greek mechanic contains two rooms, 
a kitchen and an entrance hall 

and costs 500 drachmae, one-quarter 
of the combined family earnings. 
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Note on Exchange of Views Between Secretary-General 


and Permanent R epresentative of Israel 


N 22 February 1957, the Secretary- 
i General made an oral statement to 
the General Assembly in the nature of a 
supplement to the report of 11 February 
regarding United Nations responsibilities 
in the Gaza area. In his statement, the 
Secretary-General referred to discussions 
carried on outside of the United Nations 
and expressed the opinion that these 
efforts to break through the unfortunate 
impasse and unlock the door to con- 
structive endeavor were deserving of 
warm appreciation. 

Following the discussions outside the 
United Nations, the Secretary-General 
had two meetings with the permanent 
representative of Israel, on the latter’s 
initiative, on 25 February. 

A summary of the exchange of views 
in the first of these two meetings, as 
confirmed by both parties, is presented 
for the information of the General As- 
sembly as an annex to this note. 

At the second meeting, the discussion 
mainly centred around the special mem- 
orandum attached to the annex, with 
specific reference to the question which 
is to be found in part II, A, 3, of the 
annex, The Secretary-General, in com- 
menting on the second paragraph of this 
memorandum, made it clear that, while 
explaining the framework which deter- 
mined its interpretation, he had not ex- 
pressed an opinion on the possible de 
facto development. A judgment on this 
de facto development would be prema- 
ture, since it depends on decisions to be 
taken after the withdrawal of Israel from 
the Gaza area. Thus, the paragraph did 
not deal with the question with which 
the Government of Israel was concerned 
in its assumptions for the discussion of 
withdrawal, According to the decisions 
of the General Assembly, the withdrawal 
would have to be unconditional. The 
Secretary-General felt that the develop- 
ment envisaged in his statement of 22 
February would meet the wishes of the 
General Assembly concerning the situa- 
tion that should be envisaged in Gaza 
after Israel’s withdrawal. 


ANNEX 
Memorandum of important 
points in the discussion between 
the representative of Israel 
and the Secretary-General 
on 25 February 1957 


I. Gulf of Aqaba and Straits 
of Tiran 


A. The representative of Israel, stating 
that his Government’s primary concern 
in this area was in measures designed to 
reduce the risk of reoccurrence of acts 
of belligerency after the withdrawal of 
Israel, raised the following three ques- 
tions: 
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1. Following the withdrawal of Israel's 
forces, would the function of UNEF be as 
described in the Secretary-General’s 
memorandum of 5 January in response 
to Ambassador Eban’s questions, namely, 
the prevention of possible acts of bel- 
ligerency? 

2. In connection with the duration of 
UNEF’s deployment in the Sharm el- 
Sheikh area, would the Secretary-General 
give notice to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations before UNEF would 
be withdrawn from the area, with or 
without Egyptian insistence, or before 
the Secretary-General would agree to its 
withdrawal? 

3. The question of adding a naval unit 
to UNEF for purposes of instituting a 
United Nations naval patrol in the Gulf 
of Aqaba and Straits of Tiran to ensure 
free and innocent passage. 

B. The responses of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to these questions are summarized 
as follows: 

1, With regard to the function of UNEF 
in the prevention of belligerency, the 
answer is affirmative, subject to the quali- 
fication that UNEF is never to be used in 
such a way as to force a solution of any 
controversial political or legal problem. 

2. On the question of notification to 
the General Assembly, the Secretary- 
General wanted to state his view at a 
later meeting. An indicated procedure 
would be for the Secretary-General to 
inform the Advisory Committee on the 
United Nations Emergency Force, which 
would determine whether the matter 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Assembly. 

3. The question of the naval unit, in 
that it implies a function which would 
go beyond the prevention of belligerent 
acts as envisaged in the basic General 
Assembly resolutions, would be beyond 
the competence of the Secretary-General 
on the basis of those resolutions. 


Il. Gaza 


A. The representative of Israel defined 
the policy of his Government with re- 
gard to Gaza as follows: 

1. The policy of Israel is overridingly 
one of opposition to Egyptian civilian 
administration or military control in 
Gaza; Israel cannot compromise on the 
direct or indirect return of Egypt to 
Gaza. 

2. Egypt has violated continuously the 
armistice agreement and is in a state of 
belligerency against Israel which is in- 
compatible with the armistice agreement. 
That agreement, therefore, cannot be 
invoked to bring Egypt back to Gaza. 

3. The question was raised whether a 
de facto United Nations administration 
in Gaza as outlined in the recent state- 
ment of the Secretary-General would 
exclude Egypt’s return to the area. 


4. It was suggested that after the with- 
drawal of Israel's armed forces, the 
General Assembly should send a “fact- 
finding Commission” to Gaza to investi- 
gate the situation and to make recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly for 
the achievement of its objectives. 

B. The Secretary-General responded 
as follows: 

1. Egypt is given the right to control 
the Gaza Strip by the armistice agree- 
ment. This being binding on the Secreta- 
riat, the Secretary-General’s concentration 
has been on arrangements to secure 
peace and quiet in the area—always on 
the assumption of the Egyptian legal 
position. 

2. Question 3 is dealt with in a special 
memorandum annexed hereto. 

3. In the light of Israel’s stand on 
Gaza it may be seriously doubted that 
the question of Aqaba can be solved 
separately, as intended by Israel’s ap- 
proach, 


Ill. Deployment of UNEF 


A. With regard to the question of 
stationing of UNEF on both sides of the 
armistice line and in the El Auja area, 
the representive of Israel stated that he 
has not considered this question as re- 
lated to the problems of Gaza and 
Aqaba, which in his view were the urgent 
problems because it was from there that 
the withdrawal of forces was envisaged. 


SPECIAL MEMORANDUM 


In the discussion between the perma- 
nent representive of Israel, Ambassador 
Eban, and the Secretary-General, Am- 
bassador Eban asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral whether his statement in the General 
Assembly, Friday 22 February, meant 
that, after the takeover, United Nations 
would have “exclusive administration” of 
the Gaza area. The question was moti- 
vated by the fact that the Government 
of Israel could not accept the return of 
Egyptian civilian or military administra- 
tion, directly or indirectly, to the area. 
Withdrawal from the area was discussed 
by the Israel Government on the assump- 
tion that no such return would take 
place. 

The Secretary-General in reply pointed 
out that his statement obviously was 
made within the framework of the legal 
situation established by international 
agreement. He could neither detract from 
nor annul any rights existing under the 
armistice agreement. His statement indi- 
cated practical arrangements, envisaged 
within the framework of Egyptian control 
of the territory as established by the 
agreement, and could, therefore, not be 
understood as limiting Egyptian rights 
within the area under the terms of the 
agreement. 





A New African Nation — 
GHANA 


British Togoland Attains Trusteeship Goal 


N ARCH 6 was an historic day for Africa and the 

United Nations. It marked the birth of Ghana— 
the former Gold Coast colony—as an independent 
sovereign nation together with the former trust territory 
of Togoland under British administration. In accord- 
ance with the General Assembly’s decision, the West 
African trust territory was formally joined with the 
Gold Coast on the latter’s emergence as the independent 
state of Ghana. 

Administered as a trust territory since 1946, British 
Togoland thus became the first of eleven territories 
under the International Trusteeship System to reach the 
Charter’s goal of self-government or independence, an 
event hailed by United Nations Members as a land- 
mark in the evolution of dependent peoples. Last May 
a majority of the people of British Togoland ratified 
their union with an independent Gold Coast in a plebi- 
scite conducted under the observation of the United 
Nations. On December 13 last, the General Assembly 
noted the results of the plebiscite and resolved that the 
trusteeship agreement for the territory would end on 
March 6, 1957—the day the Gold Coast attained inde- 
pendence and took the name of Ghana. 

The independence celebrations in Accra were at- 
tended by the representatives of more than sixty na- 
tions. African chiefs in their colorful tribal robes flocked 
to the Ghana capital from the coastal plains of Guinea 
and the rolling savannah lands of northern Togoland. 
The beating of ceremonial drums and the explosion of 
thousands of firecrackers heralded Ghana’s independ- 
ence on the stroke of midnight on March 5-6. 

Half a world away, in New York, swift United Na- 
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tions action was taken on the new nation’s application 
for membership. Barely forty-eight hours after its at- 
tainment of independence, the new African state became 
the eighty-first Member nation and its representative 
took his seat in the General Assembly (see page 30). 


A few days later the Trusteeship Council, which for 
many years has been preoccupied with the Togoland 
question, extended its “warmest greetings” to the people 
and government of Ghana. In opening the Couacil’s 
nineteenth session the President, Rafik Asha of Syria, 
referred to the events in West Africa as marking the 
first time in the Council’s history when a trusteeship 
agreement had been terminated, the territory concerned 
having achieved the objectives laid down in the Charter. 
The development set a precedent which would influence 
the future of all the other trust territories. 

Commenting on the speed with which Ghana was 
admitted to the United Nations, Mr. Asha said this 
was most gratifying to the Trusteeship Council as the 
people of Ghana, because of their past history, “are 
particularly dear to our hearts.” Other members of the 
Council welcomed the independence of Ghana and Brit- 
ish Togoland as a notable achievement and symbolic of 
the forward march of all dependent peoples. Represen- 
tatives also noted the important part played by Sir Alan 
Burns, of the United Kingdom, in British Togoland’s 
advancement. Sir Alan, who represented his Govern- 
ment on the Trusteeship Council for ten years, was 
Governor of the Gold Coast from 1941 until 1947. 


(United Nations efforts for resolving the British 
Togoland question are reviewed on the following pages.) 
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Ur, Kwame Nkrumah, the first Prime Minister of 
Ghana. The forty-seven year old Premier, who com- 


pleted his education in the United States, is seen here 
thanking the people of Accra, after having been re- 
elected by his constituents in the 1956 general election. 


The Togoland question, first brought before the 
United Nations in 1947, has been among the most 
complex of all Trusteeship issues, Originating in appeals 
by the Ewe tribe for unification of the two Togo- 
lands under a single administration, the question became 
known in massive documentation as “The Togoland 
Unification Problem and the future of the Trust Terri- 
tory of Togoland under British administration.” 

Considered at almost every session of the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council during the past 
ten years the issue has, indeed, emerged as one of the 
most persistent problems to be resolved by the United 
Nations. A solution has constantly been sought were- 
by the peoples of the two trust territories, with their 
close economic and social ties, might best express their 
own aspirations. These efforts have been intensified in 
recent years, while the rapid advance of the Gold Coast 
to full statehood has had a powerful impact on the 
question since British Togoland has been administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast. 

Throughout the years of debate and study many con- 
flicting aspirations have been advanced by the Togo- 
landers whose tribal and political leaders have repeat- 
edly made the long journey to New York to present 
their peoples’ views before the world forum. Sometimes 
as many as thirteen different tribal groups have been 
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represented at the conference tables. The emerging 
viewpoints have reflected the sharp cleavages between 
the tribes, as well as their keen awareness of the politi- 
cal issues involved. In addition to the oral hearings 
many hundreds of petitions on varied aspects of the 
Togoland question have flowed into United Nations 
Headquarters since 1947, 

One Togoland group has consistently advocated the 
integration of British Togoland with the neighboring 
Gold Coast, stressing, among other factors, that a sepa- 
rate Togoland state was economically not viable. An- 
other indigenous group has always favored the union 
of the two Togolands, with the ultimate objective of 
forming a separate independent state. Still other im 
digenous spokesmen, representing groups in French- 
administered Togoland, have constantly expressed the 
desire of their people to maintain the links uniting them 
with the French Union, to the exclusion of all other 
associations. 

The position has further been complicated by the 
claims of the large Ewe tribe whose people live in both 
the Togolands and in areas of the Gold Coast. The All- 
Ewe Conference, whose spokesman Sylvanus Olympio 
has presented his views at every Assembly session ex- 
cept one since 1947, has petitioned for the unification 
of the lands and people of the Ewes (pronounced 
“ev-veh”). 

This complexity of aspirations has been carefully 
examined by United Nations organs during recent years, 
while visiting missions sent out to the West African 
trust territories have studied the problem on the spot 
and have underlined the urgency of finding a concrete 
solution. 

A New Situation 


A new phase in the Togoland story opened in July, 
1954, when the United Kingdom, as administering 
authority for British Togoland, presented a special 
memorandum to the Trusteeship Council. The United 
Kingdom announced that when the Gold Coast achieved 
self-government in the near future it would no longer 
be in a position to administer British Togoland in the 
present way. The United Kingdom further explained 
that the Togolanders had progressed to a point where, 
if they elected to join the Gold Coast, this would 
amount to the fulfilment of the objectives of the Trus- 
teeship System and that the trusteeship agreement for 
the territory should therefore be terminated. The United 
Kingdom believed that, after forty years of administra- 
tion as a dependent people, the British Togolanders 
would soon be in a position to achieve full self- 
government. 

This new development resulted in further action by 
the General Assembly at its 1954 session. The As- 
sembly noted that, as the Gold Coast assumed full 
responsibility for its own affairs, the people of British 
Togoland would reach a state of development at which 
the aims of the Trusteeship System would have been 
“substantially achieved and that the trusteeship agree- 
ment should therefore be terminated.” 

In view of the particular circumstances of the terri- 





tory, the Assembiy aecided that steps should be taken 
to ascertain the wishes of the Togolese as to their 
future, “without prejudice to the eventual solution they 
may choose, whether it be independence, unification of 
an independent British Togoland with an independent 
Togoland under French administration, unification with 
an independent Gold Coast, or some other self-govern- 
ing or independent status.” 


The Assembly then resolved that a mission should 
visit the two Togolands to make a special survey of the 
wishes of the inhabitants as to their future status. 


The mission the third to tour the two Togolands 
since 1949, was asked to consider and make recom- 
mendations concerning the arrangements necessary 
to ascertain the wishes of the Togolese as to their 
future. During an exhaustive six-week tour, in which 
it covered more than three thousand miles, the mission 
met and talked with all segments of the population. It 
held more than 300 meetings and heard all shades of 
opinion on the questions involved. Everywhere, the 
mission made it clear to the people that it had come to 
the Togolands with “an open mind” and that its func- 
tion was a constructive one designed to help the welfare 
and advancement of the people. The mission explained 
that it was not there to take a vote on the Togoland 
problem, but to ascertain how the peoples’ views on 
their political future could best be expressed. In addi- 
tion to its crowded itinerary of meetings, the mission 
also received more than 200,000 communications—a 
record number in the experience of United Nations 
missions to trust territories. 

In British Togoland, the mission found two main 
views emerging from its extensive contacts with the 
people. The first of these views favored the integration 
of British Togoland with the Gold Coast when the 
latter became independent. The second favored the 
establishment of British Togoland as a separate entity 
from the Gold Coast, as a preliminary to allowing the 
people to choose whether (1) to federate with the Gold 
Coast, or (2) to unite with an independent French 
Togoland, with the two unified territories to be federated 
eventually with the Gold Coast. After submitting de- 
tailed conclusions on its survey, the mission proposed 
that a plebiscite should be held in British Togoland at 
an early date to determine the territory’s political future 

With regard to French Togoland, the mission stated 
that there were distinct differences of opinion on the 
political future of that territory and considered that 
“only a freely conducted consultation of the wishes of 
the people of the territory would disclose the real 
strength of the two opposing views. . 

[In further action on French-administered Togoland, 
the Assembly, on January 23, recommended that a spe- 
cial mission should be sent to the territory to examine 
the situation there, arising from the “practical applica- 
tion” of the new statute under which the territory is 
being governed (see also pages 32-38). The Assembly 
noted that the extent of powers transferred to the terri- 
tory by the administering authority, as a result of the 


new political statute, represents “a very significant step” 
in the achievement of the Charter’s objectives. | 

The visiting mission’s report was taken up by the 
Trusteeship Council in November 1955. After a quick 
airing in the Council the mission’s report was trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly as “a useful basis” for 
action on the Togoland problem. 

On December 15, 1955, the Assembly endorsed the 
recommendation for a plebiscite in British Togoland. 
It resolved that the plebiscite would be conducted by 
the administering authority, under the supervision of 
a United Nations Commissioner, Eduardo Espinosa 
Prieto, of Mexico. Specifically, the Togolanders were 
to be asked to state whether they desired the union of 
their territory with the Gold Coast, or whether they 
wished to be separated from the Gold Coast and to 
continue under a Trusteeship regime, pending the ulti- 
mate determination of the territory’s political future. 
hus, still another chapter opened in the Togoland story. 


After careful preparations and registrations super- 
vised by the United Nations Commissioner and a corps 
of observers the stage was set for the first plebiscite 
ever to be held in a trust territory. 

On May 9, 1956, the people of British Togoland 





An Ancient African Empire 


The name Ghana, which the Gold Coast adopted 
upon its attainment of independence, is derived from 
ancient African history, According to tradition the 
tribal groups in the greater part of West Africa were 
originally members of the great Ghana empire which 
flourished in the medieval period, covering a vast 
expanse of territory from Nigeria in the east to Sene- 
gambia in the west. Ghana carried on extensive trade 
with the outside world, exporting gold, ivory, animal 
skins, cotton and corn to such countries as Spain 
and Portugal. 

The new nation of Ghana, embracing the former 
trust territory of British Togoland, is about as large 
as the two states of New York and Pennsylvania 
combined. It has a population of just over four and 
a half million, comprising many different tribes 
the main groups of which are the Ashanti, the 
Ewe and the Fanti. The per capita income of the 
people averages a little more than $140 a year, a 
figure regarded as high for an African country. Pro- 
ducing a third of the world’s cocoa supplies, Ghana 
has rich bauxite deposits as well as substantial wealth 
in timber, gold, manganese, and diamonds. Ghana’s 
independence climaxed a long process of constitu- 
tional advancement. A legislative council was first set 
up in the Gold Coast in 1850 and the first African 
to sit in the legislature was appointed in 1888. By 
1954, all of the 104 members of the Legisative As- 
sembly were directly elected and the cabinet was 
all-African. Ghana is the first all-African state to 
join the Commonwealth of Nations. 
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flocked to the polls to decide the political future of their 
country. They cast their ballots at over five hundred 
polling stations, some located in remote and barely 
accessible villages. The electorate,.a vast majority of 
which could not read or write, voted for one of two 
symbols posted on the ballot boxes: a hand, with a 
finger pointing upward, which signified union with an 
independent Gold Coast; or a golden circle, like the sun, 
for temporary continuance under Trusteeship. To pre- 
vent anyone from voting more than once electors had 
their thumbs imprinted with indelible ink at the time 
they received their ballot papers. 

The results of the plebiscite were quickly announced. 
They showed that a majority of the people of the terri- 
tory as a whole favored union with the Gold Coast. 
The figures were: 93,365 for union, and 67,422 in 
favor of separation. A striking feature of the plebiscite, 
which was conduted in a calm and orderly manner, was 


the size of the poll—more than 161,000 casting their 


votes—teflecting the keen interest of the Togolanders. 
In his subsequent report the United Nations Commis- 
sioner declared that the plebiscite had been held in “an 
atmosphere of absolute freedom, impartiality and fair- 
ness” and that its organization and conduct had been 


excellent. 
Assembly’s Final Action 

The Commissioner’s report was taken up by the 
General Assembly when it again considered the Togo- 
land question, at its eleventh session in November, 
1956. At that time the United Kingdom representative 
announced that the Gold Coast would attain its inde- 
pendence on March 6 this year. The clear issue before 
the Assembly was therefore to give effect to the wish 
of the majority of the people of British Togoland and 
to approve the union of the territory with an independ- 
ent Gold Coast on the above date. 

Once again, however, indigenous spokesmen from the 
territory were given opportunities to present their views 
to the Assembly’s Fourth Committee and considerable 
debate ensued. Basically, the positions of the indigenous 
groups had not changed. Representatives of the Con- 
vention People’s Party, of British Togoland, reiterated 
their support for union with the Gold Coast as “a just 
and equitable solution” of the problem, while spokes- 
men for the Togoland Congress, whose members had 
voted for “separation” in the plebiscite, still supported 
unification of the Togolands. 

During the ensuing general debate a majority of 
delegations expressed support for a draft resolution 
calling for termination of the trusteeship agreement 
for British Togoland, in order to give effect to the wish 
of the Togolanders for union with an independent Gold 
Coast. Speakers noted that a majority of the population 
had clearly demonstrated their desire for such a union 
in the plebiscite of last May. It was pointed out that in 
only two of six electoral districts in the territory—or 
one-seventh of the whole territory—had there been a 
strong dissident view. [The districts of Ho and Kpandu, 
both in the southernmost region of the territory, re- 
turned a majority vote in favor of separation]. 
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Ghana’s official flag, which was unfurled over the Leg- 
islative Assembly building in Accra at midnight on 
March 5-6, bears three stripes, on which is superim- 
posed a black star. The stripes are red, commemorating 
those who worked for the colony’s independence; gold, 
for the nation’s wealth and its old name; and dark 
green, for the forests and farms of the country. The 
black five-pointed star represents the lodestar of Afri- 
can freedom. 


A number of representatives expressed reservations 
on the proposed union of the trust territory with the 
Gold Coast. They held that the results of the plebiscite 
were not clear, pointing out although there had been an 
overall majority favoring union with the Gold Coast, 
there had also been a majority in the southern part of 
the territory favoring separation from the Gold Coast. 
The wishes of the minority had to be borne in mind. 
Other delegations, while sharing some of these reserva- 
tions, expressed the general view that the union of 
British Togoland with the Gold Coast represented the 
only practicable way in which the people of the trust 
territory could immediately attain independence and 
maintained that this was clearly preferable to the con- 
tinuance of trusteeship. It was pointed out that although 
the constitution of the independent Gold Coast had not 
been finally determined the Assembly had been in- 
formed of the main provisions proposed by the Gold 
Coast Government. It was also noted that the issue of 
whether the new state should have a unitary or a federal 
system of government had been resolved at the general 
elections held after the plebiscite, with supporters of 
a unitary state taking 72 seats, against the opposition’s 
32 seats. 

Several speakers, in supporting the union of the trust 
area with the Gold Coast, commended the administering 
authority for its co-operation with the United Nations 
in reaching a settlement of the British Togoland ques- 
tion. It was agreed that attainment of independence by 
a trust territory and the establishment of the new state 
of Ghana marked a big step forward for the United 
Nations work for dependent peoples. 

In the course of the debate statements were made by 
K. A. Gbedemah, Minister of Finance of the Gold 
Coast Government, speaking then as a member of the 
United Kingdom delegation. Mr. Gbedemah gave assur- 
ances that under the country’s new constitution the 
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status of all the peoples of the future state of Ghana 
would be identical. They would, he said, enjoy equal 
rights and have exactly similar obligations. There would 
be no differentiation or discrimination between former 
Gold Coasters and former Togolanders. The impression 
that there would be no constitution for Ghana and that 
the country would become a number of separate states 
was “mischievous” and intended to mislead the com- 
mittee. The fact that there was a vigorous paraliament- 
ary opposition was evidence that democracy already 
flourished. But democratic processes involved the ac- 
ceptance by the minority of the majority view after the 
issues had been fully clarified and debated. 

Lest there should be any doubt whether the new 
constitution would bring real independence to the Gold 
Coast, his Government had asked the United Kingdom 
Government to introduce legislation which would achieve 
for Ghana control of its own affairs and a status equal 
in all respects to those of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and Ceylon. “We are satisfied of the 
United Kingdom’s good faith in the matter and are 
confident that the independence we will achieve on 
March 6 will be complete,” the Minister declared. 

Mr. Gbedemah pointed out that, since 1914, British 
Togoland had been administered as part of the Gold 
Coast and the union of the two areas would therefore 
introduce no new relationships. As a matter of fact 
there were Togolanders in the Government as well as 
in the opposition under the existing Constitution. Ever 
since the membership of the Legislature was extended 
in 1951 to include representatives of all parts of the 
Gold Coast and the trust territory, the elected repre- 


sentatives of the peoples of both territories had partici 
pated fully in all constitutional and other developments, 
and from those representatives the members of the Gold 
Coast Cabinet had been chosen from the majority party. 

Subsequently, Mr. Gbedemah replied to a point con- 
cerning the position of the inhabitants in the southern 
part of Togoland after independence. He reiterated that 
they would have “exactly the same rights and privileges 
as the rest of the people of Ghana.” The union, Mr. 
Gbedemah said, would also achieve “a considerable 
measure” of unification of the Ewe people. Togolanders 
would be represented in the new state not only in the 
central government but also in two regional assemblies 
—the Northern Territories Council and the Trans-Volta 
Togoland Council. 

As for the devolution of powers to the regional as- 
semblies, Mr. Gbedemah said his Government would 
give “full and sympathetic consideration” to the views 
of the people of southern Togoland and to others who 
considered themselves in a minority. He added that the 
government would seek the active support of the minor- 
ity in the life of the new state and would try, as far as 
possible, to meet their wishes. 

Replying to questions concerning the constitution in 
force at the time of the Gold Coast’s attainment of 
independence, J. S. Maclay, British Minister of State 
for Colonial Affairs, said that it would need amend- 
ing to make it suitable for an independent state. The 
actual amendments would naturally depend upon the 
proposals of the Gold Coast Government which the 
United Kingdom Government now had before it. The 
method of amendment would be by means of a United 


An Historic Resolution 


HE text of the General Assembly’s 


Having also received the report of 


thority to take such steps as are neces- 


resolution on the future of British the United Kingdom Plebiscite Ad- sary to this end; 


Togoland, adopted on December 13, ministrator, 
1956, was as follows: The General 
Assembly, 

Recalling that, by resolution 944 
(X) of 15 December 1955, it recom 
mended, in pursuance of Article 76 b 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
that a plebiscite be organized and con- 
ducted in the Trust Territory of Togo- 


Noting that the majority of the in- 
Trust Territory par- 
ticipating in the plebiscite have ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the 
union of the Territory with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast, Noting also the 
recommendation 
Council in its resolution 1496 (XVIII) 63 (I) of 13 December 1946 shall 


habitants of the 


2. Resolves, with the agreement of 
the Administering Authority, that, on 
the date on which the Gold Coast be- 
comes independent and the union with 
it of the Territory of Togoland under 
British administration takes place, the 
Trusteeship Agreement approved by 


the Trusteeship the General Assembly in its resolution 


land under British administration by 
the Administering Authority in con- 
sultation with and under the super- 
vision of a United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner, in order to ascertain 
the wishes of its inhabitants in regard 
to the union of their Territory with 
an independent Gold Coast or other- 
wise. 

Having received the report of the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commission- 
er on the organization, conduct and 
results of the plebiscite and having 
noted, in particular, the conclusion 
contained in the report that the pleb- 
iscite was held in an atmosphere of 
freedom, impartiality and fairness, 


of 31 July 1956 that appropriate steps 
be taken, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministering Authority, for the termi- 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Territory to become effective 
upon the attainmnt of independence 
by the Gold Coast, 

Having been informed by the Ad- 
ministering Authority that it is the 
intention of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment that the Gold Coast shall 
become independent on 6 March 1957, 

1. Expresses its approval of the 
union of the Territory of Togoland 
under British administration with an 
independent Gold Coast and accord- 
ingly invites the Administering Au- 


cease to be in force, the objectives of 
trusteeship having been attained; 

3. Requests the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to notify the Secre- 
tary-General as soon as the union of 
the Territory of Togoland under Brit- 
ish administration with an independent 
Gold Coast has been effected; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General 
to communicate to all Members of 
the United Nations and to the Trustee- 
ship Council at its nineteenth session 
the notification by the Government 
of the United Kingdom referred to in 
paragraph 3 above. 
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The Duchess of Kent, who represented the British Crown at Ghana’s independence celebrations, addressing the first 


meeting of Ghana’s Parliament in Accra. 


Kingdom Constitutional Instrument known as an Order- 
in-Council. 

As regards questions concerning the results of the 
1956 General Election, which took place after the 
plebiscite, Mr. Maclay said that no overall figures existed 
to show exactly how the people of Togoland, as distinct 
from the people of the Gold Coast, had voted. Con- 
stituencies were based on long-standing local govern- 
ment units which did not necessarily follow the bound- 
ary lines between the trust area and the Gold Coast. 
Mr. Maclay said that of the seven seats located entirely 
in the trust territory, the Convention People’s Party 
had won four and its opponents three. 

By 58 votes to none, with 11 abstentions, the Fourth 
Committee approved the draft resolution calling for 
the termination of trusteeship for British Togoland on 
the date the Gold Coast attained independence. It 
resolved, with agreement of the administering authority, 
that on the day the Gold Coast attained independence 
and the union took place, the trusteeship agreement for 
British Togoland “shall cease to be in force, the ob- 
jectives of Trusteeship having been attained.” 
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On December 13, 1956, exactly ten years since the 
trusteeship agreement for British Togoland was signed, 
the General Assembly formally endorsed the com- 
mittee’s recommendation by 63 votes to 0, with 9 
abstentions. By unanimous vote the Assembly also ex- 
pressed its “high appreciation” for the work carried out 
by the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner and the 
United Nations staff under his direction. 

The Assembly thus signalled the achievement of the 
Charter’s goal in the first of the eleven trust territories. 

On March 18, the Trusteeship Council formally noted 
the General Assembly resolution approving the union 
of British-administered Togoland with the Gold Coast, 
thereby forming the new state of Ghana. The Council 
also noted a communication by the United Kingdom 
Government to the Secretary-General stating that, with 
effect from midnight, on March 5-6, the union of the 
former trust territory of British Togoland with the in- 
dependent state of Ghana had taken place. 

Accordingly, the Council decided that no action was 
necessary on the annual administrative report on British 
Togoland. 





General Assembly’s Swift Action on Ghana 


AFRICAN STATE BECOMES EIGHTY-FIRST MEMBER 


By rLE more than twenty-four hours after Ghana’s 

attainment of independence the Security Council 
unanimously endorsed the new state’s application for 
membership in the United Nations. Taking this action 
at a morning meeting on March 7, the Council gave its 
unanimous approval to a joint resolution submitted by 
the United Kingdom and Australia calling for Ghana’s 
admission to membership. 

The resolution was introduced by Sir Pierson Dixon, 
of the United Kingdom, who said his Government wel- 
comed Ghana’s application “with particular warmth.” 
Describing Ghana’s attainment of full statehood in such 
a short time as “dramatic,” Sir Pierson declared that its 
emergence to statehood was the latest example of a 
process which had been going on for a long time and 
still continued, a process which had made and would 
continue to make the Commonwealth “a living and 
dynamic factor in the world.” The love of liberty and 
the respect for the democratic way of life which was 
the heartbeat of this living and vital institution was 
perhaps its most signal collective contribution to world 
stability and peace. 

The former Gold Coast had emerged to statehood 
“in a remarkably short time,” said Sir Pierson, because 
of the “marked aptitude” its officials had shown in 
assuming responsibility, The United Kingdom was look- 
ing forward to the closest and most friendly coopera- 
tion with Ghana. 

Twenty-four hours later the General Assembly, in 
one of the last actions taken before its adjournment, 
unanimously endorsed the Council’s recommendation 
for Ghana’s admission. The new African state thus be- 
came the eighty-first member of the United Nations 
and the fourth country in Africa to be admitted to 
membership within the last year. 

Ghana’s independence was greeted as an _ historic 
event for Africa and a notable landmark in the progress 
of all dependent peoples towards the Charter’s goal of 
independence. The event was described as of particular 
significance to the United Nations, marking as it did the 
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end of Trusteeship status for British Togoland and the 
attainment of independence by the first trust territory. 
This fact was underlined in both Security Council and 
Assembly debate as a “bright page in the United Na- 
tions record.” 

Before the Assembly’s unanimous vote on admission 
of the new nation a long list of speakers welcomed its 
emergence to statehood and paid warm tributes to the 
United Kingdom for its guidance in promoting Ghana 
to statehood and for paving the way for the orderly 
transition of a dependent territory into an independent 
sovereign state. Britain’s statesmanship and wise policy 
had led to Ghana’s independence, said Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of the United States. Ghana joined the 
United Nations at a momentous time in the history of 
the Organization. The responsibilities which the new 
state assumed by its membership were heavy, but the 
weight of responsibility was overshadowed by the op- 
portunities which United Nations membership offered 
for constructive efforts to prevent war, to harmonize 
international relations and to cooperate in solving prob- 
lems of an economic, social, cultural and humanitarian 
character. 

Arthur S. Lall, of India, spoke of his delegation’s 
pride and pleasure in being associated with the re-birth 
of Ghana—an ancient state which had “lain dormant 
because of the accidents of history for the last several 
hundred years.” India believed that this re-birth of 
Africa should go on at a quickening pace so that Africa 
could take its proper place in the councils of the world. 
This had been delayed too long, he said. 


Names to Remember 


Mr. Lall added: “We admire the people of Ghana 
for the way they have conducted their struggle for in- 
dependence. It is a movement of great interaction. 
Names such as those of George Grant, the great leader 
in Ghana, Sir Alan Burns, Dr. Nkrumah, now Prime 
Minister, and Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, now the first 
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Governor-General of the new Dominion of Ghana, come 
to mind. These names . . . symbolize the wisdom, on 
the one hand, of the United Kingdom and, on the other, 
the courage and fortitude of the people and leaders of 
this reborn State in West Africa.” 

Mohammed Mir Khan, of Pakistan, noted that 
Ghana’s emergence as a sovereign state and Member 
of the United Nations would be all the more welcome 
because it would lead to the renewal of many historic 
ties between the countries north and south of the 
Sahara. Ghana was in that region of Africa whose voice, 
in the past, had not been heard and whose influence 
had not been properly felt in the United Nations. That 
void would be amply filled, since Ghana’s representa- 
tives would now be in a position to make constructive 
contributions by bringing to the deliberations of the 
United Nations the particular viewpoint of its people in 
the solution of many problems facing the Organization. 


“A Torchlight”’ 


The representatives of other African states ex- 
pressed particular enthusiasm over Ghana’s independ- 
ence and admission to the world community of nations. 
Thus, Ato Haddis Aleymayehou, of Ethiopia, described 
Ghana’s newly-won independence as “a torchlight show- 
ing the lost way of free life to the African people still 
under colonial domination and a new way of coopera- 
tion to the colonial Powers.” Whether the colonial 
Powers would see this new way before it was too late 
depended upon their wisdom and the statemanship of 
their leaders. Similar sentiments were expressed by Mr. 
Mustafa-Medain, of Sudan, who felt Ghana’s admission 
to the United Nations was another invitation to all colo- 
nial people in Africa to struggle for their independence. 
The Sudan’s vote for the admission of a sister country 
was, he said, one which invited the nations of Africa to 
cooperate with his country and others in pursuit of the 
legitimate and honorable cause of freeing all African 
peoples from the yoke of colonialism. 

Statements of welcome on Ghana’s independence 
and entry into the United Nations were also made in 
plenary session by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, France, Canada, 
Ceylon, Syria, the Dominican Republic, China, El] Sal- 
vador, Italy, the USSR, Denmark, Israel, Liberia, 
Egypt and Romania. 

Following the Assembly’s unanimous vote on the 
admission of Ghana, the President, Prince Wan Waitha- 
yakon, made a personal statement of welcome. He 
pointed out that the national independence of Ghana 
was of special interest to the United Nations, for it 
provided concrete evidence of the happy application of 
Chapters XI and XII of the Charter involving genuine 
cooperation among all concerned, who were warmly 
to be congratulated. This was truly the United Na- 
tions way. 

A brief reply on behalf of Ghana was made by Seth 
Kobla Anthony, who was applauded as he took his 
seat in the Assembly Hall at the behest of the President. 
Mr. Anthony expressed his deep regret that a number 
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of factors, including shortness of time and the inde- 
pendence celebrations in Accra, had made it impossible 
for his Government to send a senior representative to 
the United Nations “for this auspicious and happy occa- 
sion.” Declaring that he had “listened with emotion to 
the warm speeches of welcome and tributes” Mr. 
Anthony assured the Assembly that he would convey 
these sentiments to his country. A suitable reply would 
be made “on some appropriate occasion in the future.” 


Secretary-General’s Message 


A message of “cordial greetings and warm con- 
gratulations” to Ghana was sent by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold to Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the 
Prime Minister of the new African state. The message 
was handed to the Premier on March 6 by Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, United Nations Under-Secretary, who repre- 
sented Mr. Hammarskjold at the independence cere- 
monies in Accra. 

Explaining that the heavy demands of the General 
Assembly’s current session had made it impossible for 
him to fulfill his long-standing wish to pay his respects 
in person “on the historic occasion,” the Secretary- 
General said he had asked Dr. Bunche “to bring to the 
Prime Minister, the Government and the people of the 
Gold Coast, cordial greetings and warm congratulations 
at this moment when, as Ghana, you join the family 
of independent nations.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold then stated: “In various ways 
many peoples have contributed by their efforts and 
understanding to this process of evolution from colony 
to independent nation. The people of Ghana, who have 
worked consistently towards this goal, provide the 
strong foundations for the new future. The people of 
the United Kingdom, whose servants have so ably and 
in good faith discharged the responsibility in both the 
Gold Coast and Togoland under British Administration, 
have also contributed significantly to the new future. The 
United Nations, by its Charter broadly concerned with 
all Non-Self-Governing Territories, became directly in- 
volved in a late phase of the process when it supervised 
the plebiscite in British Togoland which led to a vital 
union of its people with Ghana. It has been, thus, an 
extensive, orderly and always forward-looking process 
of mutual cooperation that has led to your first day 
of independence. 

“One event leads to another in the wider process of 
social evolution. Ghana takes its independent place in 
the vast continent of Africa where some 200 million 
inhabitants are all involved in the same steady movement 
of transition. History has shown that independence car- 
ries with it added responsibilities and the challenging 
opportunity of leadership by example. The rich history 
of the Gold Coast, the experience of mutual coopera- 
tion between your peoples and those of other lands, 
give the new Ghana a power and a dynamic with which 
to contribute spiritually and materially within the same 
course of history which enspirits the work of the United 
Nations ‘to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom.’ ” 





Assembly Recommends Measures for 


Early Autonomy in Five Trust Areas 


HE General Assembly has recommended that the 

administering authorities of five African trust terri- 
tories take measures to ensure their achievement “at an 
early date” of self-government or independence—the 
goal set by the Charter for people in Trust areas. The 
territories concerned are Tanganyika and the Came- 
roons, both under British administration, the Camer- 
oons and Togoland under French administration, and 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration. 

In a resolution adopted on February 26 (see next 
page for details), the Assembly also invited the admin- 
istering powers to estimate the time required for the 
attainment of self-government or independence by all 
trust territories. The resolution, arising from a USSR 
proposal and strongly opposed by the administering 
Member States, touched on the controversial issue of 
establishing time-limits for the attainment of full auton- 
omy by territories placed under the Trusteeship System. 

It may be recalled that the visiting mission which 
toured the trust territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tan- 
ganyika during 1954 raised the question of setting tar- 
get dates for political advancement (See the REVIEW, 
vol. 1, no. 10.) Frequently debated by both the Assem- 
bly’s Fourth Committee and the Trusteeship Council, 
the concept of such time-limits for the attainment of full 
autonomy has, however, always been opposed by the 
administering Member States. This approach was taken 
again during both committee and plenary debate on the 
question. The representatives of administering states 
reiterated their views, affirming that the establishment 
of time-limits in general was illegal, unrealistic and 
would be impracticable from the standpoint of the 
indigenous populations. 


idministering Members Opposed 


Commander Allan Noble declared that the United 
Kingdom was firmly opposed to any attempt to regulate 
the organic growth of constitutional development by 
setting arbitrary timetables. The United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment would, he said, decide on the pace of change 
in the light of experience gained at each stage and the 
readiness of the people of the territory for the next 
step forward. When the way ahead to the next ob- 
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jective was clear at any time in a particular field, it 
would frequently be convenient and helpful to set a 
target for the attainment of that objective but the United 
Kingdom was not prepared to make any general fore- 
cast of the dates by which it would expect to achieve 
successive stages in the advance to self-government. 

With regard to Tanganyika—the largest trust terri- 
tory—the objectives and intentions of the United King- 
dom Government had been repeatedly and consistently 
announced. Commander Noble said his Government 
would continue to administer the territory in accordance 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreement until the 
ultimate goal of self-government had been reached. He 
added that, as the educational, social and economic 
progress of the African community in Tanganyika con- 
tinued, the participation of Africans in both the legis- 
lative and executive branches of government was bound 
to increase. 

The representatives of both Australia and France 
agreed it was both impracticable and dangerous to at- 
tempt to fix time-limits for the attainment of auton- 
omy. Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, recalled that 
all the adminstering authorities had, in the past, 
urgently advised the Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council against attempts to estimate the time required 
for individual territories to achieve the objectives of 
trusteeship. Apart from the legal implications of such 
action, Dr. Walker held that any attempt to set final 
time-limits was completely impractical. Such action 
would entail a radical departure from the conception 
of trusteeship, particularly the conception of the pro- 
gressive development of dependent peoples as envisaged 
in Article 76 of the Charter, and would harm rather 
than benefit the peoples of the trust territories. 

As an administering authority Australia had under- 
taken to build—not merely pretend to build—a self- 
governing or independent state in New Guinea which 
would conform to the constructive principles laid down 
in Article 76 and which might be expected, on the 
termination of trusteship there, to continue to con- 
form to those principles. 

France, said Robert Bargues, considered that the 
setting of an a priori time-limit for accession to self- 
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government: or independence would run the risk that a 
target would be set that would be challenged by the 
reality. It would incur the risk of disturbing spirits 
causing political agitation and bring about disappoint- 
ment if the time-limit proved unrealistic. France had 
just given the people of French Togoland a chance of 
acceding to self-government, while a new statute now 
being discussed should lead the French Cameroons 
towards taking a “large stride” in its political develop- 
ment. Mr. Bargues pointed out that if the accession of 
those two territories to self-government had been raised 
a few years ago, and a precise time-limit asked for, 
nobody at that time would have thought their evolution 
would have been so rapid. On the basis of those two 
examples France opposed the draft resolution. 


Evolution Too Slow 


T. T. Tazhibayev, of the USSR, whose delegation 
originally introduced the proposal in committee debate, 
told the Assembly that a study of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s report led to conclusions similar to those of earlier 
years—that the situation of the dependent peoples was 
still unsatisfactory. The pace of advancement towards 
the Charter’s goal was still too slow. The administering 
authorities, moreover, had disregarded the repeated 
Assembly decisions to set even approximate time-limits 
for the accession of many of the territories to inde- 
pendence. Instead of developing democratic institutions 
and introducing broad social and economic programs 
in the interests of the indigenous populations, they were 
ignoring the peoples’ interests and had engaged in poli- 
cies of mass repression and terror. The time was over- 
ripe for setting specific time-limits for attaining complete 
independence by many of the dependent territories. 

The USSR stressed the urgency of granting inde- 
pendence within three to five years for territories like 
Tanganyika and the two Cameroons, French Togoland 
and Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi, and for es- 
tablishing concerete time-limits for attaining autonomy 
by other trust territories. Such action would be in full 
harmony with the aspirations of the peoples living 
under trusteeship. 


Differing Views 


Sharply conflicting views on the question of time- 
limits emerged during the Fourth Committee’s consid- 
eration of the subject. Several speakers were doubtful 
as to the practical possibility of establishing such target 
dates. It was pointed out that the trust territories 
differed widely in terms of political, economic and 
social progress and that the development of each terri- 
tory involved unique problems. Thus, a number of 
representatives considered it was quite unrealistic to 
fix a time-limit for the attainment of autonomy in a 
territory like New Guinea where tribal clashes were 
still common and, according to recent news reports, 
head-hunters still roamed the wild interior, 


Other representatives, supporting the USSR pro- 
posal, believed that agreed time-tables for the political 
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advancement of territories would help reduce tensions 
and contribute to rapid overall development. While 
difficulties confronting the administering authorities 
were recognized, members felt that in several cases it 
was now possible to estimate the time required to pre- 
pare the indigenous peoples for autonomy. 


Proposal Modified 


In the ensuing debate the USSR proposal was modi- 
fied by amendments, introduced by Syria, the effect of 
which was to replace the phrase specifying a three-to 
five-year time-limit for achieving independence by the 
words “at an early date.” 

Before the Assembly, in plenary session on February 
26, reached a final vote on the proposal, a further 
change was made in the preamble. A paragraph which 
would have expressed the Assembly’s firm conviction 
“that most trust territories are fully capable of attain- 
ing self-government or independence in the near future” 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority vote 
and was not adopted. 

The resolution as a whole, as amended, was the 
endorsed by 45 votes to 14, with 16 abstentions. The 
following Member States cast negative votes: Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Ireland, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, and Portugal. Abstain- 
ing were: Spain, Turkey, Austria, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Finland, Hon- 
duras, Israel, Italy, Laos, Nicaragua, and Peru. 

As adopted, the resolution stated that the Assembly 
attached “great importance” to the fixing of definite 
time-limits for the termination of trusteeship in trust 
territories and for the granting of self-government or 
independence to the peoples of those territories. It was 
noted that so far the administering authorities have not 
fixed such time-limits. The resolution then recom- 
mended that the administering authorities take the 
necessary measures to ensure that Tanganyika, British 
Cameroons, French Cameroons, French Togoland and 
Ruanda-Urundi achieve self-government or independ- 
ence “at an early date.” The resolution also invited 
the administering authorities to estimate the period of 
time required to reach this goal by all the trust terri- 
tories. The Trusteeship Council was asked to report to 
the Assembly’s next session on progress made in the 
implementation of the resolution. 


French Cameroons Developments 


Important political developments in the French- 
administered Cameroons were reflected during the 
Fourth Committee’s deliberations by petitioners from 
that territory who were granted oral hearings. A num- 
ber of representatives were concerned over political 
conditions in the territory, citing the large number of 
petitions and communications received from the area 
in the last few months. At an earlier stage in the long 
debate, Robert Bargues, of France, outlined various 
measures taken by the administering authority, follow- 
ing past recommendations by the Trusteeship Council. 





Mr. Bargues informed the Committee that universal 
suffrage was instituted in 1956 and had been applied 
for the first time in the municipal elections held that 
year in the three communes de plein exercice. The elec- 
tions held on December 23, 1956, for the Territorial 
Assembly were particularly significant because the new 
Assembly had to take a decision regarding the draft 
statute prepared for the territory by the French Govern- 
ment. The election had been carried out by direct uni- 
versal suffrage of all adult men and women. Mr. Bar- 
gues noted that the election had been the first of its 
kind held in Central Africa. 

Over 55 per cent of the population had registered as 
voters, a very high percentage indeed. Order had pre- 
vailed throughout the election, except in the Sanaga 
Maritime region, an opposition stronghold. In that 
region, some elements had tried to influence the popula- 
tion by means of terrorist activity. 

The French representative recalled that the Trustee- 
ship Council had requested the administering authority 
to try to reduce the prevailing antagonism between the 
north and the south of the territory. That antagonism, 
Mr. Bargues said, was due to ethnical and religious 
differences which had long divided the populations of 
all West and Central Africa. The French Administra- 
tion’s task was therefore a difficult one. The members 
of the Territorial Assembly, by working together, were, 
however, already learning to forget their differences, 
They had, for example, unanimously elected their new 
President, a political leader who bridged the gap be- 
tween conservative and progressive schools of thought. 


Africanization Plans 


With regard to the policy of pacification, Mr. Bar- 
gues confirmed that an Amnesty Act had been raised 
by the National Assembly on December 12, 1956. The 
Act would come into force very soon. 

Referring to the Africanization of the civil service, 
he said the administration was proposing gradually to 
replace Europeans by Cameroonians in all key posts. 
It proposed to take the same measures as in French 
Togoland: scholarships, raising of the age limits for 
examinations, provision of additional places reserved 
for indigenous inhabitants, shortened courses at the 
Ecole nationale de la France d’outre-mer. 

With regard to the proposed draft statute for the 
territory, Mr. Bargues stressed that this was still under 
examination and might therefore be amended. In prin- 
ciple, the statute resembled that of French Togoland. 
It differed, however, from it in that Togoland was about 
to sever its trusteeship ties, whereas the status of the 
Cameroons was not expected to change in the imme- 
diate future. The statute for the Cameroons had there- 
fore to be regarded essentially as an intermediate stage. 

The Cameroons would continue to be represented 
in the central organs of the French Republic. In accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Council, a Cameroonian 
citizenship had been established which took into ac- 
count both the Trusteeship System and the territory’s 
ties with France. Cameroonian citizens enjoyed all the 
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rights and freedoms specified in the preamble to the 
French Constitution. 

The draft statute provided for a Legislative Assembly 
of seventy members elected for five years by direct 
universal suffrage and secret ballot. The members of 
the Assembly were to exercise legislative powers in 
respect of all questions interesting the Cameroons. A 
limited number of questions were to be reserved to the 
French Republic: civil liberties, foreign affairs, defence, 
the monetary system and foreign exchange, the credit 
system, financial aid, the Labor Code, examination 
syllabuses for secondary and higher education, the 
Penal Code, criminal procedure and jurisdiction over 
disputes arising from administrative measures. The Leg- 
islative Assembly could be dissolved by decision of the 
Council of Ministers of the French Republic on the 
proposal of the High Commissioner. Such a proposal 
could only be made after consultation with the Prime 
Minister. The latter was to be named by the High 
Commissioner and confirmed in his powers by the 
Legislative Assembly by a simple majority. The Cabinet 
was to be composed of six ministers appointed by the 
Prime Minister with the agreement of the High Com- 
missioner. The Prime Minister was to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the law and both he and the Assembly 
were to have the power to propose new legislation. He 
would also be responsible for organizing public services 
in the territory. 

The various administrative regions were to be 
grouped into provinces each having the status of a legal 
entity. Under the draft statute, the High Commissioner 
would appoint chiefs of province in consultation with 
the Prime Minister. Each province would have a 
Provincial Assembly. 

The High Commissioner, appointed by decree of the 
President of the French Republic, was France’s repre- 
sentative in the territory, responsible for its external 
defence and security and for communications between 
France and the territory. Lastly, he would be respon- 
sible for implementing France’s obligations under the 
Trusteeship System. The Prime Minister was therefore 
required to inform the High Commissioner of all the 
laws, regulations and administrative measures adopted 
in the Cameroons, before they were enacted. The High 
Commissioner could require laws and decrees to be the 
subject of a second debate or second examination. 
Measures taken by the. Cameroonian Government could 
be annulled by decree issued within three months. 

Mr. Bargues pointed out that France’s responsibili- 
ties were more extensive in the Cameroons than in 
Togoland. In the latter territory, legislation was oper- 
ative immediately and the Assembly could only be 
dissolved on the proposal of the Prime Minister. If the 
Cameroonian Assembly was dissolved, new elections 
had to take place after a period of not less than one 
and not more than three months. In Togoland, that 
question was within the jurisdiction of the autonomous 
republic itself. Moreover, the Prime Minister of Togo- 
land was free to choose the members of his cabinet. In 
the Cameroons, the High Commissioner had broader 
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The United Nations visiting 
mission to the French 
Cameroons explains its 
terms of reference to 
villagers in the Ngaoundéré 
region, The mission, 

which toured the French 
and British Cameroons 
during October-December 
1955, was composed of 
the representatives of 
Haiti, Belgium, China and 
the United States. 

This was the third 

mission to visit the two 
territories since 1949. 


police powers and controlled external trade and broad- 
casting, whereas in Togoland those matters were the 
responsibility of the local authorities. 


Petitioners Stress Discontent 


The committee subsequently heard statements by 
four petitioners from the French Cameroons, all of 
whom underlined the discontent which had, they said, 
prevailed in the territory since the disorders of April- 
May 1955. Marcel Bebey-Eyidi, representing the Asso- 
ciation des Notables Kamerunais, described the situa- 
tion in the French Cameroons as “extremely serious” 
and not just a question of insecurity fanned by agitators 
and malcontents. Mr. Bebey-Eyidi held that the gov- 
ernment had paid no attention to the voice of the 
Cameroonian people, the only “valid spokesman.” 
When the so-called “national union” movement had 
been launched in June 1956, the people had publicly 
indicated that what it expected of the administering 
power in order to restore normal relations between 
France and the Cameroons was unification and inde- 
pendence, no application of the loi-cadre, and above 
all, before any electoral consultation, full and complete 
amnesty for all persons involved in the incidents of 
May 1955. 

As evidence of the importance of an amnesty, the 
petitioner described the atmosphere in the country since 
May 1955 and the suppression of the Union des Popu- 
lations du Cameroun (UPC). Many heads of families 
were in prison or in the maquis, and their wives and 
children were living in wretched conditions. Others 
were continually molested, arrested, then released, 
their houses were searched and they were kept under 
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police supervision, although no one knew exactly what 
offense they had committed. Whatever the real influence 
of the upc, there could be no denying that it had never 
been so strong as since it was officially dissolved. An 


amnesty accordingly seemed the only way to return to 
normal life. The petitioner paid a tribute to Mr. Mess- 
mer, High Commissioner in the Cameroons, who had 
recommended that idea. The Minister for Overseas 
France himself, in two statements reproduced in the 
local press, had categorically promised an amnesty 
before the new elections to the Territorial Assembly on 
December 23, 1956. Unfortunately, the amnesty had 
not been made law before the elections. 

Other points stressed by the petitioner included: The 
Assembly elected on December 23, 1956, was not truly 
representative. It included “a great majority of pro- 
government elected persons,” and would rapidly tend 
to adopt a statute which would “integrate the Cam- 
eroons in the French Empire.” All these situations had 
given rise to a social state of discontent and economic 
dislocation which would lead only to “more fierce re- 
pression” in the administration of the country. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by Anatole Ka- 
minyi, who represented the same Cameroonian group. 
He appealed for the United Nations to find a concrete 
solution to the problems of the territory and suggested 
the sending of a mission to the area. Mr. Kaminyi asked 
the representative of France for an assurance that 
neither the petitioners, nor their association, relatives 
or friends, would be directly or indirectly disturbed 
because “we have observed our right of petition here.” 

Subsequently Mr. Bargues, of France, said the peti- 
tioner could be reassured completely that neither he 





nor his colleague, nor their families or friends, would be 
subject to reprisals. The petitioner knew full well how 
democratic practices in France were put into practice in 
French-administered territories. 


Mission’s Report Criticized 


A third petitioner, Winston Ntumazah, representing 
the Union des Populations du Cameroun, was critical 
of the report submitted to the Trusteeship Council by 
the visiting mission which toured the territory in the 
autumn of 1955. He charged that the mission, by seek- 
ing information only from the administering author- 
ities, had come to a conclusion quite contrary to the 
aspirations of the people themselves. Moreover, the 
report contained some inexplicable contradictions. The 
mission had refused to hear petitions, referring them to 
the administering authorities, who had used them 
against the patriots. In point of fact, the mission had 
simply repeated the observations of the administering 
authorities, to the detriment of the Cameroonian 
people. 

Mr. Ntumazah explained that the upc believed that 
there was nothing to prevent the United Nations from 
settling the question of unification of the Cameroons 
at once, and from referring the question of independ- 
ence to the Cameroonians themselves. The Cameroons 
had, he said, been divided without the consent of the 
people; now that the people had made their wishes 
known, there was no need to postpone unification. After 
seventy-two years of German domination, followed by 
Anglo-French domination, the Cameroons had obtained 
its political majority and was entitled to become inde- 
pendent. The task of the administering authorities 
who were to be its guide was now completed. The upc 
trusted that the United Nations would not disappoint 
the hopes which the Cameroonian people had placed 
in it. 

Another petitioner, Afana Osende, representing the 
Cameroonian Students Association, declared that the 
overwhelming majority of the people in the territory 
desired the immediate reunification and independence 
of the Cameroons. He asserted that all segments of the 
population had rallied behind the “liberation move- 
ment” under the leadership of the Cameroonian Peoples’ 
Union. But the French administration, in its attempt to 
repress the movement, had dissolved the party, thereby 
leaving a “political vacuum” in the territory. Meetings, 
he charged, had been banned, newspapers seized, prop- 
erty confiscated, political leaders jailed and party organ- 
izations dissolved. The French authorities had used 
troops to massacre defenceless people, particularly in 
the villages, who supported the demand for inde- 
pendence. 

Notwithstanding the administration’s efforts at intimi- 
dation and repression, the petitioner declared the Cam- 
eroonian people had resolved to “fight to the death” 
to achieve their independence. He urged the United 
Nations not to hesitate any longer in the face of this 
“obvious fact.” 

Commenting on what he regarded as “tendentious 
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statements” made concerning the visiting mission to tne 
French Cameroons, Max Dorsinville, of Haiti, Chair- 
man of the mission, declared that the mission had not 
come to an understanding with the administering au- 
thority to present a biased picture of the situation in 
the French Cameroons. It had been well aware that 
there were gaps in its report; it had confined itself to 
reporting the facts which it had been able to determine 
and had drawn attention to the difficulties it had 
encountered. 

The Committee Chairman, Enrique de Marchena, of 
the Dominican Republic, observed that the Trusteeship 
Council had fully supported the visiting mission’s re- 
port and that it had expressed its appreciation of the 
courage and probity of the members of the mission. 


Resolution Adopted 


The Committee later adopted a draft resolution call- 
ing for the restoration of normal political conditions in 
the French Cameroons, The resolution (see page 55) 
for details) was subsequently endorsed by the full As- 
sembly by a vote of 46 to 9, with 10 abstentions. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Bargues, of France, 
pointed out that one of the petitioners heard by the 
Committee was a native of the British Cameroons, and 
had spoken as the representative of an organization 
which had no legal existence in the territory under 
French administration. France, therefore, considered 
that that petitioner was not competent to examine the 
situation in the territory for which it was responsible. 
The two other Cameroonians, on their own admission, 
represented a small minority. It was hardly proper for 
the Committee to make a comprehensive judgment on 
the basis of such testimony, as it had done in paragraph 
2 of the draft resolution. 

While admitting that the paragraph was based on 
the recommendations of the Trusteeship Council, Mr. 
Bargues maintained that the situation had changed 
greatly since those two recommendations were adopted. 
At the present moment, the Territorial Assembly was 
discussing, freely and in an atmosphere of calm, the 
draft statute for the territory, and the incidents which 
had disturbed the elections had not been widespread. 
It should not be forgotten, moreover, that under a 
democratic system election campaigns were often 
heated. Things were quite different in the totalitarian 
countries, where such campaigns took place without 
disorder and the single list of candidates received almost 
all the votes. But that did not mean that the situation 
in the French Cameroons was unusual. 


Somaliland Frontier Question 


In endorsing several other recommendations on 
trusteeship issues issues submitted by its Fourth Com- 
mittee the Assembly also dealt with the question 
of the frontier between Italian-administered Somali- 
land and Ethiopia. In debate on this matter, an issue 
considered at earlier sessions, emphasis was laid on the 
urgency of reaching a final settlement of the boundary 
line of the East African trust territory, in view of the 
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The spread of education 
has high priority in the 
trust territories. An 
educational centre at 
Astrida, in Belgian- 
administered Ruanda- 
Urundi includes primary 
and high schools and 
technical institutions for 
training students in the 
medical, agricultural and 
administrative fields. 
Our picture shows a 
first-year high school boy 
learning how to use a 
typewriter. 


fact that the territory is scheduled to become an inde- 
pendent sovereign state in 1960. Detailed negotiations 
on the question have been proceeding for some time 
between Italy and Ethiopia but no settlement has yet 


been reached. 
The representative of Italy, Remigio D. Grillo, 


stressed the importance his government attached to the 
fixing of the boundary of the Somaliland Trust Terri- 
tory, pointing out that when the territory became an 
independent state it should not be burdened. with an 
undefined frontier problem. Italy wanted the future So- 
malia to develop into a healthy, viable and democratic 
concern. It did not wish to see Somalia become the 
stake of various prejudicial interests—other than those 
of the Somali people. Mr. Grillo declared it was a 
fundamental necessity for the territory's boundary to 
be established well before 1960. 

Ato Yilma Deressa, of Ethiopia, said the importance 
and delicacy of the whole question had been revealed 
by the detailed nature of the negotiations. It was a 
complicated issue requiring close attention to a sub- 
stantial amount of documentation and to all sectors of 
the frontier. Mr. Deressa thought that until the frontier 
question had been discussed in all its sectors and a 
general view obtained as to the respective positions of 
the parties involved, it was manifestly impossible for 
the Assembly to make any fruitful recommendations. 
He assured the Assembly that his government would 
continue to pursue “with the greatest diligence” the 
completion of negotiations on the entire frontier, with 
the sincere hope that a final settlement would soon be 
reached. 

By a vote of 71 to 0, with 3 abstentions, the Assem- 
bly recommended to the Governments of Italy and 
Ethiopia that they continue and complete negotiations 
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on the entire frontier between the trust territory and 
Ethiopia, including sectors not yet discussed, and to 
report on progress to the next Assembly session. 

In the event of the negotiations failing to achieve 
“substantial results” by that time, it was recommended 
that the two governments, in the interests of a final 
settlement before Somaliland’s independence, avail 
themselves of the procedure laid down by the General 
Assembly in its resolution 392(V) of December 15, 
1950. 

This Assembly resolution dealt with the procedure to 
be adopted to delimit the boundaries of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa—Libya, Eritrea and Somali- 
land—in so far as they were not already fixed by inter- 
national agreement. On the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian administration the resolution stated: 
“That the portion of its boundaries with British Somali- 
land, as well as with Ethiopia, not already delimited by 
international agreement be delimited by bilateral nego- 
tiations between the United Kingdom Government and 
the Administering Authority, in respect of the boundaries 
with British Somaliland, and between the Ethiopian 
Government and the Administering Authority in respect 
of the boundaries with Ethiopia; in order to resolve 
any and all differences arising in the course of such 
negotiations, the respective parties to each bilateral 
negotiation agree, on the request of either party, to a 
procedure of mediation by a United Nations Mediator 
to be appointed by the Secretary-General and, further, 
in the event of the inability of the parties to accept the 
recommendations of the Mediator, to a procedure of 
arbitration. [The Assembly] recommends, further, 
that, with respect to any other boundaries not delimited 
by international agreement, the parties concerned seek 
to reach agreement by negotiation or by arbitration.” 
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THE FIGHT TO CONTROL LEPROSY 


Five years ago it was estimated by the World Health Organization that 
between two and seven million people in the world were afflicted by Hansen’s 
Disease, more commonly known as leprosy. Last year the figure was revised 
upwards to a minimum of ten million, possibly as many as twelve million. 
The new estimate does not reflect a rise in incidence of leprosy. It appears 
to be a testimonial to the successful programs of many governments, sup- 
ported by the World Health Organization and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, to treat and eventually eradicate the disease. Once regarded as a mark 
of shame and a cause of rejection of its victims from their communities, 
leprosy has been proved treatable. As knowledge of the leprosy programs 
spreads, many victims who have hidden their affliction come forward for 


treatment. 


A recently developed drug known as sulphone has been highly suc- 
cessful in combatting Hansen’s Disease. National clinics and research centres 
have been established in Africa, Asia, South America and Europe, and 
both WHO and UNICEF have contributed heavily in their support through 
advice, technical experts, training fellowships, equipment, and the provision 
of sulphone and thiosemicarbazone. At present, WHO and UNICEF together 
are supporting leprosy-control programs in Nigeria, Gambia, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Paraguay, Ethiopia, Burma, the Philippines, the Solomon 
Islands, Thailand and other countries. 


The following report by Rev. Gilbert Schneider, Manager of Bamenda 
Settlement in the highlands of the Southern Cameroons, tells about the 
Settlement’s leprosy control work and its encouragement of handicrafts as 
an aspect of human rehabilitation. Leprosy control in the forest area of the 
Southern Cameroons is administered by Basle Mission. 


Bamenda Settlement, Southern Cameroons 


by Gilbert Schneider 


generous in its financial support of the Settlement, as 
has the World Health Organization in the supply of 
much-needed drugs. Today the harvesting of crops, the 
lowing of cattle in the surrounding green hills, the 
sound of construction work, classes at their studies, and 
the comings and goings of patients are among the 
evidences that men, women and children are being 


[' Is estimated that 500,000 people live in the high- 
lands of the Southern Cameroons. Of this number 
perhaps 10,000 are suffering from Hansen’s Disease— 
commonly known as leprosy—and will eventually come 
into the leprosy control program now under way. 
Seven years ago British Administering Authorities 
of the Trust Territory approached Cameroons Bap- 


tist Mission, U.S.A., to undertake the control work 
among the sufferers of Hansen’s Disease in Bamenda 
Province. The late Fon of Kom granted a large tract 
of land for the Settlement. A substantial capital grant 
was allocated from the Colonial Development Fund 
and construction was begun during August of 1952. 
Since that time the British administration has been 
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rehabilitated, and that a new sense of belonging as 
well as a sense of fulfillment and security is possible 
even for those who once considered themselves dead 
to this world—despised and rejected. 

The missionary staff of the Bamenda Settlement is 
supported by the North American Baptist Conference, 
and it goes without saying that spiritual considerations 
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are among the humanitarian motivations behind the 
work being done there. Such concerns are regarded as 
having special significance in relation to the personality 
rehabilitation of people who in many instances have 
been shut off from the life of their communities be- 
cause of their disfigurement and the danger of infecting 
others. 

The Settlement provides opportunities for social re- 
adjustment, the learning of crafts, and education in 
improved agricultural methods in addition to treatment 
for Hansen’s Disease. 


Objectives for Patients 


First of all, it endeavors to make the patients feel 
that they are welcome and wanted, that they belong 
to a group. The patients are made to feel that they 
are needed and that their cooperation is absolutely 
necessary and essential for community life in the Settle- 
ment. They are made to feel that they have found a 
home. They are assigned to a house which they share 
with others, and if they so desire, they may call it their 
own. Every patient is allocated a portion of land 
which he may cultivate with his own tools, according 
to his strength. He makes friends and is encouraged 
to take part and find his niche in this new adventure. 

The experience comes as a shock to many, for 
leprosy is different from all other diseases in that a 
social stigma is usually connected with it. That stigma 
does not wash off or disappear with ease, for it has 


been seared into the victim’s very being and the ef- 
fects of it will never altogether leave him in this life. 
To make the patient understand that he is welcome, 
wanted, important and essential is the first major con- 
cern for his rehabilitation. 

Secondly, the Settlement is concerned with the 
disease that the patient harbors in his body. Leprosy 
is caused by a bacillus, M. leprae, first described by 
Norwegian researcher G. A. Hansen, in 1874. For- 
tunately, the disease is not hereditary and is only 
mildly infective. Leprologists claim that in the great 
majority of cases it is acquired during the early years 
of childhood and develops in later life. The usual 
method of contracting the disease is by close contact, 
and the view is held by some that the child is the key 
to the leprosy problem. 

Hansen’s Disease mainly affects two areas of the 
body, the skin and nerves. So secretive is the bacillus 
that in a large percentage of its victims it remains un- 
known and undiagnosed for long periods of time. 
Patients are identified as infective or non-infective 
through laboratory tests, and several different forms of 
the disease are known. 

The medication administered at Bamenda Settlement 
is DDs. (diamenaldia-phenyl sulphone) and its deriva- 


Construction of facilities for patients at Bamenda 
Settlement continues. On land given by the late Fon of 
Kom, more than 400 leprosy victims are being cared for. 





Only infective cases and special care cases are domiciled 

at the Settlement. Non-infective victims of leprosy are 

treated at out-patient stations. Clinical diagnosis deter- 
mines whether a patient is infective or not. 


tives, small white tablets which are taken orally. These 
drugs have proven to be effective in early cases of the 
disease and also in some more advanced cases. The 
development of the sulphone group of drugs has 
brought hope to millions of sufferers from Hansen’s 
Disease. The pps. given out at Bamenda Settlement 
is provided by the World Health Organization. 

It is generally accepted that if infective cases could 
be segregated, leprosy could be checked. In the con- 
trol program at Bamenda Settlement we therefore 
segregate only the infective cases, children who would 
benefit by schooling, cases needing special care and 
hospitalization, and individual cases admitted by the 
medical officers for social and psychological rehabilita- 
tion. 

Out-patient clinics are being organized as rapidly 
as staff and funds permit. Patients who are non-infective 
come to out-patient clinics near their homes to receive 
treatment. The Medical Officer of the Settlement makes 
periodic visits to the clinics and directs all special cases 
to the Settlement for segregation or individual treat- 
ment. 

Non-infective patients are receiving treatment in six 
clinics—Bambui, Mbokong, Mbem, Wum, Bafreng, and 
Belo. At the end of December 1956, 455 patients were 
receiving treatment at these clinics. There are also 
403 patients under segregation at the Settlement itself, 
which is located at Mbingo, 24 miles north of Bamenda. 
During 1956, 45 patients were discharged and returned 
to their homes symptom-free of the disease. 

The Settlement’s third concern is that of work. In 
order to protect the patients from brooding and self 
pity, all types of work opportunities are suggested to 
them. The ability to work restores to them their self- 
esteem, which many have lost. It proves to them that 
what they can do is wanted, valued, even desperately 
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needed; and when they are paid for their labors and 
can purchase their own things, a sense of pride and 
independence results. 

Work has other values too. It is an essential part 
of the medical treatment, for it kecps the body in 
condition and the mind at ease. Without work of vari- 
ous sorts Bamenda Settlement would fail in all its ob- 
jectives. 

Many of the patients are learning to become carpen- 
ters and masons. A vigorous program in which the 
indigenous crafts are encouraged is also a success. Many 
have learned to weave, knit, make rope and shoes. 
Carving and brass-casting have also been investigated 
as suitable pursuits to encourage at the Settlement. The 
second part of this article deals with brass-casting as 
practiced by the Bamum casters in the highlands. 

At the very beginning of the work in 1952 a large 
banana and coffee plantation was started to provide the 
able-bodied patients with work opportunities for cash. 
The plantations will also develop into a source of food 
and income to benefit the entire Settlement. Every 
patient who comes to the Settlement is encouraged to 
learn a trade if he does not know one when he enters. 
We do not want the patient to be a drain or hindrance 
on his community or family when he is discharged, but 
to be able to take care of himself and make a contri- 
bution to his group. This is part of the rehabilitation 
program for all the patients. 

It is not only the British Administering Authorities, 
WHO, and the North American Baptist Conference 
which have made Bamenda Settlement possible and 
effective. Conscientious local authorities and the friend- 
ly, helpful people of the Cameroons highlands have 
contributed immensely to the success of the program. 


A young victim of Hansen’s Disease helping with the 
Settlement’s construction work. He receives schooling 
as well as medical treatment. 
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Brass-Casting, An Ancient Art — 


The Lost-Wax Method Is Still Used 


‘T HE indigenous people inhabiting the Cameroons 

highlands are predominantly agriculturists. As the 
yearly cycle—planting, cultivating, harvesting, rainy 
season and dry season—unfolds, however, certain 
leisure times are usefully occupied at such crafts as 
netting, weaving, plaiting, making of pots, etc. These 
various crafts were all utilized in the physical rehabili- 
tation of leper patients who came to Bamenda Settle- 
ment, 

Besides these so-called house crafts common to most 
people in the highlands, there are a few tribal or group 
crafts of a special type, such as the fine wood carving 
of the Babanki and the brass-casting of the Bamum. 
Brass-casting deserves special mention. 

Brass-casting by the cire perdue or lost-wax pro- 
cess has been practiced for a long time in West Africa. 
There are several centres of this art, using a similar 
technique, among the Ashanti in Ghana, in Nigeria, 
Dahomey, Ivory Coast and the Cameroons. These notes 
-describe the technique employed by one craftsman, 
Umaru Nijasi, a Bamum man, living and casting at 
Bamenda in the Southern Cameroons. It was my good 
fortune to obtain a complete series of materials, wax 
images and moulds illus- 
trating the stages in the 
process of casting figures 
and other articles in 
brass. (This craftsman, 
at my request, actually 
produced a series of brass 
figurines portraying the 
various steps in making 
a brass figure by the lost- 
wax process. ) 

The materials and 
tools necessary for cast- 
ing are: a supply of wax, 
refined clay, horse dung, 
charcoal, a raffia bamboo 
spatula about four to six 
inches long for marking 
and forming wax models, 
raffia bamboo tongs for 
handling hot moulds, a 
supply of brass, files to 
smooth and clean the 
castings. 


the dry season after the burning of the grass in the 
highlands. Large figures, masks, small houses, pipes, 
bells and bracelets all have a core, made from local 
clay which has been worked fine and mixed with horse 
dung. Slightly warm wax is worked over the core into 
the desired shape. The model is marked and smoothed 
with a short raffia bamboo spatula made from the outer 
part of the bamboo. Many smaller figures and articles 
are modelled wholly in wax. 

After the wax model has been completed it is 
usually allowed to harden, after which a mixture of 
clay and horse dung is gently worked around it. When 
small figures are being made it is possible to work 
several of the figures into one large mould, and at the 
top a.shallow bowl-shaped receptacle is formed. From 
this basin small bamboo sticks lead to the top of the 
individual wax models. The mould is dried slowly 
in the shade and sun. The bamboo sticks leading to 
the models are removed and when the mould is 
sufficiently dried it is laid in the fire, the bellows is 
operated by a young apprentice and a medium heat is 
generated. During the process the wax in all the smaller 
models is lost into the substance of the surrounding 


This group of brass figures, produced by the lost-wax process by Umaru Nijasi, represents 
a small compound of the Mambila people. The buildings include three houses and two 
storage huts. In the centre of the compound a young woman is making a libation at the 





family shrine. Men seated in left foreground are spinning cotton thread, from which they 

will weave loincloths. At a certain time of year no marriages take place, and during this 

season the young men, specially groomed for the occasion (three figures in right fore- 
ground), visit neighboring compounds in search of future mates. 


The model is always 
made from beeswax, 
which is obtained during 
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clay mixture. In the larger models a small wax residue 
is poured off and used again. 

The brass is now prepared for the mould. Umaru 
takes the brass rod which is twenty-four to thirty-six 
inches in length and coils it around a bamboo pole. 
The coil is placed in the fire and heated for some time. 
He takes it from the fire with bamboo tongs and 
places it on a stone. A stone hammer is used to strike 
the coil; as the brass is now brittle, it shatters into 
many short crescent-shaped pieces. 

The fragments of brass are then placed in the shal- 
low bowl-shaped receptacle forming the top of the 
mould. A mixture of clay and horse dung is then care- 
fully sealed over the brass fragments, enclosing them 
completely. This moist clay shell is then allowed to 
dry. 

The mould, when thoroughly dried, is placed in the 
charcoal fire with the bowl-shaped receptacle filled 
with its brass pieces at the bottom. Charcoal is heaped 
around the mould and the fire is gradually brought 
to an intense heat. Umaru claims that he can tell by 
sight and by smell when the moulten metal is ready 
for pouring. When the metal is ready the mould is 


Umaru Nijasi, a brass caster living at Bamenda in South- 

ern Cameroons. He first models his figures in final detail 

in softened beeswax. It is at this stage that the basic 

é‘ artistic effort is made, for the brass-casting that emerges 

picked up by the bamboo tongs and inverted, and the from the mould is an exact replica of the wax model. 

brass runs into the casts. The actual casting process is technological in char- 
The mould is allowed to cool. After cooling, it is acter. The figurines on the following page, made by this 

broken open and the various figures are removed. The artisan, are shown at approximately their original size. 

surface of the casting on removal from the mould is 

slightly rough and copperish-red, but filing restores 

the natural brass color, Leaving some portions of the 

surface unpolished produces two-toned effects 


Materials and stages of the lost-wax method of casting. Top row, left to right: A cake of beeswax used for modelling, 
finely ground clay used for enclosing the wax model, a coil of brass rod, and the broken rod which will be encased 
in the mould and melted. Bottom row, left to right: A new mould containing two wax models, a mould after the 
wax has been “lost” through heating, a mould after the brass fragments have been enclosed, a mould after the 
brass has been melted and flowed into the spaces left by the wax, and a finished mould partly broken open. 
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Right: Castings of two Suah 
Dua, or as they are called in 
English, “juju men.” They are 
wearing fibered costumes that 
are used only at religious festivi- 
ties and on special occasions 
such as the death of a chief or 
head of a compound. The fig- 
ures are represented as wearing 
carved wooden masks. 


Below: Brass miniature of a 
swinging suspension bridge. Such 
bridges are built during July and 
August, when the streams are 
swollen from the heavy rains. 
Each year they must be replaced 
because the vines out of which 
they are constructed become 
brittle in the dry season. A per- 
son not of the Mambila tribe 
may have to pay a toll to cross, 
and the proceeds are used for 
upkeep of the bridge and other 
community purposes. 
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They Saw Technical Assistance Change Lives 


HE following accounts of changes taking place in the lives of people of various races 

constitute the second part of a three-part series, the first of which appeared in the March 
issue of the REviEW. All the stories are by eye-witnesses, most of whom have worked on 
missions for the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. Their stories have been 
brought together in response to many requests for such first-hand descriptions of how techni- 
cal assistance is actually affecting the lives of people among whom the experts are called upon 
to work, The third and final part of this series will appear in the Review for May. 


The Bear and the Coconuts 


by ROBERT E. MARTIN 


Formerly Aviation Adviser 


to the Government of Indonesia 


D* DOUGLAS D, TOFFELMIER has written of the work 

being done at the Rehabilitation Centre in Solo, 
Java. (See the Review for March 1957.) I am an 
American businessman, an engineer, and I have never 
worked for the United Nations. It did happen, however, 
that I was called upon to spend three years in Indonesia, 
on behalf of an engineering company which had a tech- 
nical assistance contract with the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. During that time I came to know many of the 
United Nations officials and experts in Indonesia, and 
the particular incident I would like to relate here con- 
cerns one case in which I had the privilege of helping a 
little boy benefit from the wonderful work of Dr. Toffel- 
mier and his United Nations colleagues. This is how 
it happened. 

When time allowed, I used to go off into the Indo- 
nesian jungle in search of tigers, elephants and other 
big game. On one of these trips, I had followed a large 
bull elephant into a remote jungle region in the heart 
of South Sumatra. Not far from where I was lay the 
little village of Kampong Saleh. The one hundred thirty 
inhabitants busied themselves planting and harvesting 
coffee and pepper, while some shaped freshwater ponds 
out of small streams and raised fish for barter or sale. 
A few coconut palms were cherished by the inhabitants 
because they gave oil for cooking, “milk” for drinking 
and bits of sweet meat for the only resemblance to 
cookies which the people knew. On special occasions, 
they enjoyed a meal of little cakes made of fried rice 
mixed with coconut. On the day when I arrived in the 
vicinity, there was great disappointment. A bear had 
destroyed the only coconuts ready for picking, and the 
villagers knew that he was likely to return for more. 
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With knives and bamboo spears as their only weapons, 
they had little hope of a successful trial of strength 
with him. 

After bagging my elephant, I was resting with the 
father of one of these villagers. It was here that an 
appeal reached me to come and shoot the bear. As I 
learned afterwards, the Kepala Kampong (Chief) of 
the village and his wife also hoped that I might have 
some medicine for their sick boy. As the village was 
only an hour’s walk away, and as I was attracted by the 
idea of adding a Sumatran black bear to my trophies, 
we were soon on the trail. Two Indonesians accom- 
panied me, each holding a flashlight. I asked them to 
keep a sharp lookout along the jungle trail, for not long 
before I had heard the cough of a tiger near at hand. 
Flickers of light appeared and disappeared as the 
torches were turned from side to side. Like lights on a 
high sea, they were there and they were not. 

An hour or two later, it was these same flashlights, 
trained on the coconut palms, that were my allies again. 
The bear had just returned on another raiding expedi- 
tion, and my rifle saved the village from that particular 
annoyance. It was not a difficult feat of marksmanship. 

By this time I had made the acquaintance of the 
Chief and some of his people, but the bringing in of the 
bear made us all friends. Every member of the village 
came to look on and to touch his fur. Many flaming 
torches lit the yard in front of one of the stilted village 
houses, and the people could be heard estimating the 
bear’s weight and just how ferocious it may have been. 


A Jungle Polio Victim 


Then came the moment for me to hear about the 
Chief’s little son. Umar was a beautiful child, but six 
months earlier the “great sickness” had brought its 
agonizing pain and had left him with his left leg and 
arm shriveled and useless. There had been no doctor 
anywhere within reach. I shall always remember the 
cruel disappointment of Umar’s mother and father when 
I told them my medicine chest had no cure for the 
pathetic little boy. I am not a doctor, but a glance at 
the child and the parent’s description had told me that 
he must be suffering from polio. 

In the best Indonesian I could muster, I explained 
to them about the Solo Centre and what was happening 
there. My advice was that they should send a letter to 
Solo and ask for help. If anyone could give them help, 
it was at Solo that they would find it. On a leaf torn 
from my notebook I carefully printed United Nations, 
Djalan Kebon Sirih 76, Djakarta. When daybreak came 
[ left the village, with all the inhabitants gathered to 
see me on my way. I knew that I had given them a ray 
of hope for their child, but what I did not know was 
that no one in the village could read or write more than 
a few words. Had they told me this, they would have 
lost face. 

However, their need was too great for them to accept 
defeat. After I had gone, the villagers found someone 
who could write well enough to make their letter intelli- 
gible, and it duly went off to Djakarta, mentioning the 
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Polio and other dread diseases are no respecters of 
national boundaries. Increasingly they are being fought 
with international help. Umar, a Sumatran jungle boy, 
knows very well how such assistance changed his life. 


“American hunter” and offering pepper or coffee in 
exchange for the help of the United Nations. The prob- 


lem of writing paper was overcome by using a piece 
from a lined notebook, marked by generous traces of 
spilt tea and dirt. There was no envelope, so the paper 
was folded to the shape of one, and its edges were 
sealed with glue made from the village rice. My printed 
address had been pasted on one side of it. It took two 
weeks for this letter, now rain-soaked and tobacco- 
stained, to be delivered to a post office, and six weeks 
for it to arrive in Djakarta on the desk of Miss The, 
secretary to the United Nations Information Officer. 

The predicament of Umar, the way he had been dis- 
covered because a bear had been raiding coconuts, and 
the naive appeal contained in the letter—all combined 
to arouse the special interest of Miss The. I had already 
been impressed by the devotion of this Indonesian girl 
of Chinese descent. The trouble she took to obtain help 
for little Umar is typical of the unselfish way in which 
people up and down the world, of whom we never hear, 
are helping others. Miss The actually took five days of 
her hard-earned leave to work on the case of this child. 

To get further details, she had to trace the “Ameri- 
can hunter” to whom the letter referred, and, when I 
was brought into the picture again, a new problem of 
expense cropped up. How was the child to be brought 
to Solo from his distant village in Sumatra? 

There are usually people willing to help in overcom- 
ing difficulties if the opportunity is given. Five of us 
who knew about Umar—three Indonesians and two 
Americans—agreed that we would share the cost of the 
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journey to Solo for him and his father. A letter was 
sent to the village Chief, informing him where he could 
pick up plane tickets for himself and his son. 

As I heard afterwards, the villagers had practically 
given up hope of having an answer to their appeal. The 
wet season had arrived. The wind howled, and the rain 
fell in sheets. Tigers came, and elephants trampled two 
liectares of pepper plants, but there was still no word 
from Djakarta. It was exactly ten weeks after the appeal 
had been posted that the answer came. Events then 
followed one another swiftly. 

The pleasant task of meeting the Kepala Kampong 
and his son at Djakarta airfield fell to Miss The and 
myself. I was there so the Chief might see one familiar 
face on arrival. Miss The was there for everything else. 
In the person of this lovely girl, the United Nations 
gave the utmost in representation to the Chief of a 
jungle village. 

The rest of this story fits into the routine of the Solo 
Rehabilitation Centre. By a coincidence, Umar arrived 
ut the Centre on the same day as an Australian film 


director and cameraman who had been sent there to 
make two films by the United Nations and the World 
Veterans’ Federation. There was even more than usual 
to do because of the preparation for these films, and 
such details as the solemn presentation by Umar’s 
father of fifty kilos of pepper beans passed almost un- 
noticed. To have refused the beans would have been 
wounding to his pride. 

Dr. Toffelmier operated on the boy and arranged 
for him to stay at Solo for about six months for treat- 
ment. At that time, he was pronounced fit to return 
home. He had regained practically the full use of his 
leg and the partial use of his arm. A brace would have 
to be worn for another year or two. 

It was Miss The who took Umar back to his Su- 
matran home. As she lifted him from the jeep, the 
villagers shouted a welcome. Seeing who it was, the 
Chief cried excitedly to his wife and began running. 
Without help, the boy walked slowly toward his father. 

“All men and nations to help all other men and 
nations when in need... .” 


Bonbon Tidies Up 


by EDWARD R. CHADWICK 


United Kingdom, Community Development Expert 


ss pa with me,” said the Governor of Bohol Prov- 
ince in the Philippines, “and I will show you.” 

{ had turned to Governor Pajo when I was asked to 

write an article describing how technical assistance is 
helping to change lives in the Philippines. It seemed to 
me that the best person to write it would be someone 
born and raised in the Philippines, rather than a foreign 
observer who, like myself, had been here for only two 
years on a United Nations mission. 
That was how I came to be sitting, very early one 
morning, in the Governor’s car. We were on our way 
to a backward seaside village that was “tidying itself 
up” in no uncertain manner. Governor Pajo wanted 
me to see it for myself. 

The Governor had cancelled his meetings for that 
day in order to accompany me. Just entering on his 
second term of office, he was full of enthusiasm. 

“You should have seen this village of Bonbon before 
community development,” he told me. “It was the worst 
slum in the province. I have never seen such a dirty 
place as Bonbon used to be.” 
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Governor Pajo is a governor with modern ideas 
regarding the nature of his job. Fortunately there are 
other men of this type to be found in the Philippines— 
governors who regard themselves as servants of the 
people and insist on getting away from their office 
desks to meet the people in even the remotest towns 
and villages. What is more important, they insist on 
taking the provincial heads of government departments 
with them so the technicians may hear the people’s 
wishes and answer their questions in the villages con- 
cerned. In some cases, departmental plans are integrated 
on the spot in order to solve local problems. 

One of Governor Pajo’s hopes is to see the end of the 
paternalistic attitude in government. He wants democ- 
racy to become a reality in the villages, and he stands 
for local autonomy in local affairs. I know that because 
he told me so in no uncertain terms in his car on our 
way to Bonbon. Governor Pajo inveighed against the 
time-honored habit of the people of asking the govern- 
ment to do everything for them, instead of doing things 
for themselves. 
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Before we set off to see the progress achieved 
through the change in the people’s attitude, Governor 
Pajo discussed some of the ways in which ideas ob- 
tained through United Nations technical assistance had 
helped his staff and the people of his province. While 
giving credit to his provincial officials, he praised par- 
ticalarly the Provincial Agriculturist, Nicolas Pehamora, 
who came on transfer to Bohol Province less than two 
years before. Mr. Pefiamora brought my fruitful ideas 
and much enthusiasm for integrated technical assistance 
to villagers. Previously he had completed a study tour 
of India which had been organized by the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administration for sixteen 
government officials from four countries in Southeast 
Asia. 

Other ways in which United Nations technical assist- 
ance has helped Bohol Province have been indirectly 
through the national policy regardiag community devel- 
opment. Incorporated into that policy are many recom- 
mendations and ideas that emerged from the Regional 
Community Development Conference for South and 
Southeast Asia organized in Manila at the end of 
1954 by the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. 

Early in 1955 a national organization, now called 
the Office of the Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development, began to operate under an executive 
order issued by the President of the Philippines, to 
coordinate the work of government and private agencies 
in the promotion of community development. Official 
representatives of that organization, together with an 
adviser from the International Cooperation Administra- 


If the children are enthusiastic about it — like these 
volunteer “street cleaners” in the Philippines — any 
community development program is likely to succeed. 


~ 
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tion and the community development ‘expert of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 
visited the province to assist the Governor to set up a 
Provincial Community Development Council. They 
were pleased to find that under the leadership of Juan 
Pajo, and on the inspiration of Nicolas Pefiamora, 
backed by an enlightened district superintendent of 
education and other progressive officials, a coordinating 
council had already been formed. 

Nevertheless, Pajo insists that the suggestions of the 
visiting group not only encouraged his staff but that the 
advice regarding the need for, and the techniques of, 
teamwork had much to do with the strengthening and 
development of the Bohol provincial team, which is 
now a model for all the provinces in the Philippines. 


Living with the Villagers 


Before we look at the results of teamwork in Bohol 
Province, it is interesting to learn how the team oper- 
ates. One feature is that it constantly explores ways 
and means of increasing its efficiency. For example, 
the members of the team operating in the field first 
undertook to help each other with their respective pro- 
jects, and then decided that they would send individuals 
to selected barrios (villages) for a day or two at a 
time. Later they decided to send more than one, until 
finally they tried the effect of a concerted effort by the 
whole provincial team on the worst village they could 
find in the province. That is how they came to select 
Bonbon, a fishing village inhabited by a dispirited 
people; an insanitary, muddy village, constantly flooded 
by the sea which, when the tide went out, left dirt and 
scum all over the place. 

Despite their success, the team members were not 
satisfied that they had found the best method of work- 
ing with village people, so they tried a new approach. 
On May 7, 1956, the heads of local government depart- 
ments and the medical officer in charge of the local 
health unit did an unprecedented thing. They actually 
went as a group to live together in a remote barrio 
called Kalangahan. They pooled their travelling allow- 
ances and operated a joint mess so as not to be a 
burden on the village people, and they set to work to 
study the local problems with them. 

When I first visited the village with the Governor 
and an adviser of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration on May 12, the team had been in residence 
for only five days, although preparations for the work 
had been under way for several weeks. 

We walked across rough and, in places, muddy coun- 
try and paid a surprise visit to the team which was 
busy conducting a thorough survey of the village. We 
discussed their work and made suggestions for enlarging 
the scope and increasing the efficiency of the project, 
and we talked with barrio people and their leaders. 
As we came away in the afternoon we saw men work- 
ing on a new school building, and we passed small boys 
riding on water buffaloes that were dragging sledges 
loaded with bags of cement for an artesian well. Behind 
them came, more slowly, parties of men struggling 
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Civic leaders, teachers and students work with a community development 
expert on an improvement program for an industrial suburb of Manila. 


under the weight of large cement rings slung on poles 
across their shoulders. These were also intended for 
the well. 


All Want It 


The people were helping themselves instead of wait- 
ing for the Government to do everything for them: the 
Governor’s wishes were coming true. 

Exactly one month later, when I visited the village 
again, this time with the Governor and Mr. Pefiamora, 
we no longer had to hop from ridge to ridge across 
wet rice fields, but drove in a jeep along more than two 
miles of road connecting the village with the provincial 
highway. Along this rough route were piles of stones 
gathered by the people and placed ready for spreading 
on the road surface. Large culvert rings were there 
awaiting emplacement. The new well was in operation, 
giving the people safe drinking water for the first time 
in their lives. The new school building had been com- 
pleted and was in use. 

What delighted me most during my visit was to find 
that the people had been bold enough to ask the pro- 
vincial team to bring a dentist to their barrio; and there 
he was, not as a fleeting visitor like ourselves, but 
actually in residence with the team. 

We met in the mess and discussed the progress of 
the work and the people’s attitude. The Mayor was 
present and told us that all the other villages in his 
municipality were clamoring for the team to come and 
live with them. One village had even sent a deputation 
to demand the services of the team, but the Kalanga- 
hans did not want it to leave their barrio. 
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An examination of the statistics compiled by the 
team showed that by June | the number of banana 
plants had been increased threefold since the original 
survey was made. The number of coconut trees had 
been increased by more than twelve per cent; coffee 
increased from twenty plants to more than three hun- 
dred seedlings; poultry by fifty per cent. Two hundred 
and fifty-four persons of a population of three hundred 
and thirty-nine had received medical attention. The 
statistics filled a whole sheet of typescript, and, as was 
to be expected, the records showed that a number of 
indigent families had been found and assisted by the 
Social Welfare Administration. 

But what of Bonbon? No longer a slum, this village 
is now clean and a very pleasant sight. The people take 
pride in the appearance of their flower-bedecked houses 
and neatly fenced compounds. 

We arrived unexpectedly soon after seven in the 
morning. Some people were sweeping the streets in 
front of their houses. Others were preparing for the 
day’s work. One of the women said, “This village used 
to be swampy. Now we are trying to improve.” A 
village elder was more specific. He said that some of 
the fences needed repairing and repainting, and that he 
had called a meeting to make arrangements for repairs 
to be completed before the representatives of the na- 
tional organization of Women’s Rural Improvement 
Clubs visited Bonbon on June 18. 

Floods at Bonbon cannot be eliminated at high tide, 
but streets have been constructed, and the surfaces have 
been raised. Sixty per cent of the houses already 
have a system of “blind drainage” that eliminates mud 
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under the house, and we were told that many houses 
now have remodelled kitchens. Latrines had been built. 

The people were somewhat surprised to see the 
Governor. They had never expected to see him again, 
because they had voted in the recent elections solidly 
for a local barrio resident who was seeking election as 
Mayor and was in the political party opposed to the 
Governor’s. But Pajo is liberal-minded and a public 
servant to boot and not merely the leader of the local 
branch of a national political group. 


Agricultural Betterment 


Bonbon is a fishing village and is therefore unlike the 
majority of villages in Bohol; so, in order that I might 
see an agricultural type of village, the Governor took 
us to Cabadiangan. Here every farmer has adopted the 
new “masagana” method of rice cultivation which has 
given a sixty-six per cent increase in the harvest. 

Every house has a home garden that supplies the 
household with vegetables—an innovation in Bohol 
Province—and in some cases produces a surplus for 
sale in the local market. Gardens are neatly fenced so 
that pigs and other animals may not destroy the vege- 
tables, and attempts are being made to upgrade the 
pigs and poultry. 

That is not as easy as One might suppose. The Pro- 
vincial Agriculturist is prepared to exchange free: of 
charge one upgraded cock for each local undersized 
bird. It sounds almost like “money for nothing.” But not 
all farmers accept this proposition, because the pedigree 
bird and its offspring are no fighters and are therefore a 


dead loss in the local cockpit. Such are the difficulties 
the agricultural extension worker must contend with. 

In Bohol Province we are witnessing not the end 
products of change, but the beginnings of a process 
of change. Even the techniques for inducing change 
are still in the experimental stage, and technical ad- 


Village potters have learned how to adapt up- 
to-date techniques to their traditional skills . . 
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visers, including the United Nations Community Devel- 
opment expert, visit the province as often as possible 
to give technical advice. 

Community development was fortunate that it was 
able to build on the pioneer work which the community 
schools had been doing for some five years, not to 
mention independent efforts of other departments and 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Extension, but in its 
modern integrated form it has been at work for two 
years only, which is not a long period in the life of a 
developing nation. All we can say for certain is that 
not all the present apparent changes will necessarily 
become permanent, but the education of the mass of 
the people is being broadened, and consequently things 
are moving in the right direction. 

It had been a long day for me, and on our way back 
to Tagbilaran I found myself dropping off to sleep. Not 
so the Governor and Mr. Pefiamora! They were still 
carrying on the heated discussion which began when 
we set out before dawn, but I caught only snatches of 
their conversation:—“. . . . the next thing we must do 
is to train our village leaders . . . the farmers need 
a night school . . . after all we are going to try every- 
thing . . . people won't use the ‘sanitary toilets’ until 
we can give them something that will do away with 
offensive odors . . . we could build a model house on 
that site at the corner of the street in Bonbon . . . now 
is the time of rural development, and since all officers 
are talking about it the people cannot remain unaffected 
by this ‘total war’ in the barrios . . . we now have 
twenty-three barrios with integrated development pro- 
grams . . . this is a changing world—our people are 
learning now... .” 

Certainly the outlook of government officials is 
changing, and I do not doubt that the change is per- 
manent. That is the change that must precede a per- 
manent change in the lives of the people. 


and students how to make and improvise their 
own science apparatus for demonstration purposes. 
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A Meeting by Lantern Light 


by MAUDE T. BARRETT 


United States, Regional Social Welfare Adviser 


| SPENT more than five years as a regional social 

welfare adviser on a United Nations mission to 
Central America and the Caribbean. My work brought 
me in touch with a number of governments and social 
agencies and with many hundreds of people in all walks 
of life. 

The governments of that region are deeply concerned 
with improving living conditions, and far-reaching pro- 
grams are under way. A number of United Nations ex- 
perts and I were invited to help the various governments 
and other agencies in this task by bringing to them the 
lessons we had learned in our social work elsewhere. 

Much is being done to help people in that region help 
themselves, and I saw many lives in the process of 
being changed, partly through the advice and help given 
by United Nations experts attached to one project or 
another. Usually, when one looks back upon the years 
spent in tropical Central America, brilliant sunshine is 
a prominent feature of the remembered landscape. 
However, as a social worker I have special reasons for 
recalling one particularly dark and unpleasant night, 
pinpointed with lanterns. 

It was during the wet season in El Salvador, and the 
tropical rain was falling in torrents. The place was a 
slum known as the Mes6n San Sebastian, and the year 
was 1955. San Sebastian had been selected as the site 
of a community project which was already launched 
before my visit. I was there as a guest at an evening 
meeting, held for the women of San Sebastian, at which 
all the participants were women, except for the elected 
members of the San Sebastian Community Council, 
which includes both sexes. Such meetings took place 
once a week, with another weekly meeting arranged 
for the men. I watched the women make their way to 
an unfinished meeting hall. All carried stools or chairs, 
since furniture was totally lacking, and all brought 
lanterns, lamps or candles to light the hall. 

I saw the members of the elected Council of San 
Sebastian take their places at a table which consisted of 
a single wood plank around which the participants set 
their stools. A candle threw its soft, wavering light over 
their faces. The Council members were typical of the 
inhabitants of San Sebastian who had chosen them as 
representatives. They were street merchants, laundresses 
and others belonging to the lowest income groups for 
whom participation in social work and discussion of 
local affairs were something novel, especially the wom- 
en. That night a young man, who was one of the stu- 
dents at the local School of Social Service, was present 
to discuss with the Council some of San Sebastian's 
most urgent needs. As a result, small committees were 
being set up to call on public officials and ask for help 
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in getting a better water supply, the paving of roadways 
and passages, additional latrines and the collection of 
garbage. 

Important as this elected Council is in the life of 
San Sebastian, that particular evening was an occasion 
for the women. In one part of the hall a public health 
nurse was talking by lantern light to twenty of them on 
child care, and all her listeners were taking an active 
part in the discussion. Many of the women had come 
frankly to enjoy themselves, and two different groups 
of the younger ones were playing games together, danc- 
ing and singing. To me, however, the most interesting 
group was that of the elderly women. About sixteen of 
them so enjoyed their community evening that they re- 
fused to go home when everyone else was ready to 
leave the hall. Those old women told stories and anec- 
dotes, sang songs—solo or in chorus—and even danced. 
When they finally left, all of them were saying, “Next 
week, same time and place.” 

That lantern-light meeting was only one incident, 
and really quite a minor incident, in my varied experi- 
ence of social welfare work in Central America, but it 
has for me a certain importance because of the way in 
which it expresses one aspect of a great movement by 
the people to help themselves. 


A new community pump to ensure an adequate supply 
of good water, so important to improving conditions. 
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To understand the significance of those discussions 
under a tropical rainstorm, one has to know what living 
conditions have been in the Mes6n San Sebastian. Sev- 
eral hundred families have made their homes in crudely 
built one- and two-room shacks, crowded together on a 


hillside and separated by narrow passages, into which 


all refuse and garbage were indiscriminately thrown. 
The water supply was inadequate, and there were only 
two public latrines for the entire population. Children 
had no place to play. Between the settlement and the 
public street ran two deep and wide ravines which be- 
came small rivers during the rainy season and were 
hazardous for elderly persons to cross at any time. 

Although a number of agencies were concerned with 
social problems and with trying to improve conditions, 
El Salvador’s first School of Social Service began its 
work only in 1953. Before that, El Salvador was one 
of four Latin American countries which still had no 
facilities for training personnel in social work. When the 
school was being planned, the government turned to 
the United Nations for expert advice, and the United 
Nations sent to El Salvador Miss Raquel Zamora, who 
was later joined by a second United Nations expert, 
Miss Mercedes Ureta, whose place was later taken by 
Mrs. Rosa de Garfias. All three were from Chile. 

The valuable advice and help which these women 
gave to the school in its early days can be referred to 
without in any way minimizing the fact that it was a 
government enterprise. In fact, this school cost the 
authorities of El Salvador a substantial amount of 
money. The government rented a large two-storey 
building, purchased modern furniture for the class- 
rooms and supplied books and periodicals for a small 
but carefully planned library. It engaged a faculty of 
Salvadorean lecturers and brought from Chile three 
additional specialists in social welfare training. Tuition 
at the school is free, and in 1953 twenty-eight students 
began work there—two of them from Honduras on 
government scholarships. Various Salvadorean min- 
istries and public departments granted scholarships to 
help defray the living expenses of their own students. 

Several agencies at once asked to use the facilities 
of the new school in their own practical training pro- 
grams. One of these was the Institute of Urban Hous- 
ing, which had launched a project of slum clearance in 
El Salvador and was building low-rental family apart- 
ment houses. Tenants selected from among the inhabi- 
tants of San Sebastian were to be moved into one of the 
new apartment blocks. 

The students at the school worked with the residents 
of San Sebastian during their practical training. With 
guidance from their supervisors and advice from the 
United Nations experts, they helped the residents or- 
ganize themselves for community effort and: assisted 
in selecting tenants for the new housing project. 

The first step was to establish friendly relations with 
the residents, to know them and to understand their 
problems. This led to counselling them, telling them 
about the public health services that were available, 
helping adults to find employment or better jobs and 
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Se Si NES SE: 


New homes and a place and guidance for the chil- 
dren’s playtime —a chance for a better way of life. 


seeing that children were sent to school. Simultaneously, 
prospective occupants of the new houses were grad- 
ually prepared for their new lives. 

Another early step was the election by the people 
of San Sebastian of the Community Council which I 
saw meeting around a. candle on that rainy night. The 
very idea of electing representatives to discuss their 
problems was new, and without the prompting of stu- 
dents from the school it would probably never have 
occurred to them. Once it had been suggested, how- 
ever, the inhabitants took to it keenly and themselves 
began to undertake various projects, suggested by the 
Council, in which students of the school worked side by 
side with them. 

They built simple footbridges across the ravines, 
using timber supplied partly by the community and 
partly by the municipal authorities. They constructed 
two additional latrines and dug pits for the disposal of 
garbage, and neighborhood committees encouraged the 
use of such pits by the residents. The inspiration for 
these activities came from the school and the students, 
but the carrying out of the projects was the responsi- 
bility of the residents themselves. The latter soon real- 
ized how much they themselves could do, even with 
limited resources, to improve their bad conditions. 

It is because such ideas really took root that tech- 
nical assistance can be said to have played a consider- 
able part in changing the lives and outlook of the 
people. It has shown them that they can improve their 
living conditions by helping themselves and by working 
together. It has taught them to think more about their 
needs and to analyze them, so that they can use their 
own resources and those of the community to achieve 
a better way of life. It has demonstrated the importance 
of working together in groups and has given them 
practical experience in democratic action through their 
community councils. There is every reason to believe 
that those who move into new apartments will continue 
to broaden their efforts toward the betterment of the 
entire community. 

In a small way, the people of San Sebastian have had 
their first lessons in good citizenship. 
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Preliminary Findings 


of Hungary Committee 


Scene of Enquary Moved to Europe 
e “ 


the Special Committee on the Problem of Hungary, 
recently set up by the United Nations General As- 
sembly to gather the “fullest and best available” infor- 
mation about the situation created by USSR intervention 
in Hungary’s internal affairs, has now moved the scene 
of its deliberations from United Nations Headquarters 
in New York to Europe. On February 20, some days 
before leaving for the Palais des Nations in Geneva, 
where it was due to meet again on March 11, this five- 
man body issued an interim report outlining the main 
phases of the developments subsequent to the Hun- 
garian uprising which began on October 23, 1956. 

Witnesses appearing before the group in New York, 
it reported, were unanimous in testifying that the up- 
risings in Hungary during October and November last 
year did not constitute a counter-revolution, contrary 
to the views expressed by the present Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. It was not at the outset, these witnesses also 
agreed, directed against the Soviet Union. Nor was it 
sponsored from outside. It was not organized before- 
hand, either by organizations or individuals. It was 
spontaneous. Action taken by writers and students grew 
rapidly into a movement comprising all segments of 
the population. 

The conduct of the state security police both prior 
to and during the uprising, the witnesses further agreed, 
contributed to the loss of life. The Committee itself 
said that evidence on torture would require further 
investigation. 

The witnesses were equally unanimous—and there 
was other evidence, too, supporting their view—that 
there neither is nor was any desire on the part of the 
Hungarian people to return to the prewar economic 


and social system, the Committee reported. They 
seemed to agree that Hungary had made great progress 
since that time, and also declared that the revolution 
was aimed at a changed political system based on 
Hungary’s national independence, on a democratic 
multi-party system with free, secret elections and on 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms. 


Number of Witnesses Heard 


While in New York, the Committee heard 35 wit- 
nesses in the course of its 31 meetings, the first of which 
took place on January 17. Three of these witnesses 
were heard in public as well as in closed session. They 
were: Miss Anna Kethly, Minister of State in the Imre 
Nagy Government; Major-General Bela Kiraly, Military 
Commander of the City of Budapest and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Hungarian National Guard during the 
uprising; and Jozsef Koevago, Mayor of Budapest at 
the time. 

The Committee also said that it had asked for 
relevant information from United Nations Member 
States, receiving replies, at the time its interim report 
was issued, from sixteen governments—Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Cambodia, Canada, Cuba, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Japan, Nepal, Sweden, Thailand, 
the USSR, and the United States. 


Nature of Task 


The Committee stated that it planned to fulfil the 
task entrusted to it by the General Assembly by gather- 
ing the best information available to it by way of direct 
observation, documentation and testimony, and after 
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appropriate study and scrutiny, to report its findings 
within the shortest possible time. Its primary function, 
it believed, was to present these facts with the greatest 
objectivity. In the course of its work, the Committee 
would, therefore, receive and give consideration to all 
data relevant to the enquiry presented to it from author- 
itative sources. In this connection, it stressed the 
importance for the effective performance of its func- 
tions of the full cooperation and assistance of the 
Member States for which the General Assembly had 
appealed. 

The Committee’s primary concern, said the interim 
report, was “to ascertain the extent and the impact of 
foreign intervention, by the threat or use of armed 
force or other means, on the internal affairs and politi- 
cal independence of Hungary and the rights of the Hun- 
garian people.” The internal affairs of Hungary, and 
political and other developments in that country before 
1956, it considered, were outside the framework of its 
investigation, save in so far as these developments might 
have a direct bearing on the uprising of October 23, 
1956, the subsequent interventions of the USSR and 
the resultant aspects of the continuing situation within 
Hungary. 

_The Committee is also required to consider “develop- 
ments relating to the recommendations of the General 
Assembly” on, the subject since November 4, 1956. It 
said it would endeavor to throw as much light as pos- 
sible on the effects which these recommendations have 
had on developments in Hungary and the degree of 
current compliance with these recommendations. 


Main Line of Investigation 


The central stress of the Committee’s investigation 
will, however, be directed towards “the efforts of the 
Hungarian people to reassert their rights”—to cite the 
terms of the Security Council’s resolution of November 
4, 1956—and on the precise facts and data regarding 
the circumstances of the intervention by the USSR 
in this situation within Hungary through its armed 
forces and by other means, and on the consequences 
of this intervention on the evolution of the constitu- 
tional, economic, social and political conditions in that 
country, on its international commitments and on the 
fulfillment of the wishes of its people. 


In particular, the Committee will attempt to clarify 
the nature of the relations between the USSR and its 
representatives in Hungary with the Nagy Government, 
the origin and significance of the communications ad- 
dressed by that Government to the United Nations, as 
well as the role of the USSR in connection with the 
removal of that Government and the setting up of the 
present regime. 

Not yet in a position within the time available to it 
to formulate any final findings, the Committee said that 
its interim report was therefore confined to the presen- 
tation of a brief statement of developments in regard 
to the salient aspects of its enquiry. 
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Hungary, it was reported, had turned down the Com- 
mittee’s request that it be permitted to make an on-the- 
spot investigation in Hungary. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee intended to persevere in its efforts to fulfill the 
Assembly mandate to obtain information by direct 
observation in Hungary. It also planned to seek the 
cooperation of the Hungarian Government in seeing 
and talking to Mr. Nagy. In Europe it would meet and 
hear witnesses in Geneva and in other cities, too. (It 
was due to meet in Rome on March 18, and in Vienna 
at a later date). 

The Committee said it also regarded it as part of its 
duty to examine the extent to which the present Hun- 
garian Government represented the national aspirations 
of the Hungarian people. 


Constitutional Issue 


Witnesses so far, it noted, had contended that no 
government could legally replace that of Imre Nagy 
without his definite resignation. The Committee felt, 
however, that the constitutional position on this point 
was uncertain and that further enquiry was needed. 


On several occasions, it was also noted, the Govern- 
ment of Hungary had reaffirmed its intention of nego- 
tiating with the USSR regarding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops as soon as the restoration of internal order 
was assured. 

The main problem facing the Kadar Government 
from the outset was the attitude of workers who were 
either on strike or otherwise absent from work. There 
had been, the Committee observed, a trend back to 
work since the middle of December—but it was not 
possible to say whether this was due to the arrest of 
strike leaders, to deportations, to other repressive gov- 
ernment measures, or to the pressure of growing un- 
employment. 


The Committee deemed the period since its establish- 
ment too short to enable it to collect full information or 
to weigh the continuing consequences of Soviet inter- 
vention on Hungary’s social and political development. 


Toll of Uprising 


As for the toll of the uprising, the Committee noted 
that the Prime Minister of India had estimated that 
25,000 Hungarians had been killed. Budapest radio, 
however, had put the figure, according to the Cen- 
tral Office of Statistics, at about 3,000 people killed 
and 13,000 wounded. 


Approximately 2 per cent of the total population 
had fled to neighboring states, over 17,000 to Yugo- 
slavia and more than 170,000 to Austria. The flow of 
refugees had thus assumed serious dimensions, said 
the Committee. 


The members of the Special Committee are: Keith 
C. O. Shann (Australia), R. S. S. Gunewardene (Cey- 
lon), Alsing Andersen (Denmark), Mongi Slim (Tu- 
nisia) and Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay). 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


Plenary Action 


Feb. 20: The General Assembly 
unanimously approved the agreement 
negotiated between the President of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
a representative of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, acting on behalf of the newly- 
established International Finance Cor- 
poration, to bring the Corporation into 
relationship with the United Nations. 

It adopted unanimously a Second 
Committee proposal calling for inter- 
national co-operation in the establish- 
ment of national food reserves to 
ensure that the use of surplus food 
stocks will result in “genuine addi- 
tional consumption” and avoid harm- 
ful interference with normal patterns 
of production and trade. 

The Assembly asked the Secre- 
tary-General to explore the possibili- 
ties of creating a working group to 
study various suggestions on a world 
food reserve made by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and inter- 
ested agencies. This resolution was 
approved by 47 votes to 8 with 7 ab- 
stentions. 

A resolution dealing with the de- 
velopment of international economic 
cooperation and the expansion of in- 
ternational trade was adopted by a 
vote of 55 to 7, with 4 abstentions. It 
urges governments to “continue their 
efforts to reduce existing barriers to 
international trade” so that such trade 
can be “expanded at the fastest feasible 
rate.” It also looks forward to the 
establishment of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, and urges govern- 
ments to approve the agreement setting 
up the Organization. 

A resolution on the transit trade 
needs of land-locked countries was 
approved 65 to none, with 2 absten- 
tions. It calls for full recognition of 
transit-trade needs, particularly those 
arising from economic development. 

The Assembly adopted by a vote 
of 65 to none, with 2 abstentions, a 
resolution asking the Economic and 
Social Council, through its Commis- 
sion on _ International Commodity 
Trade, to give special consideration to 
current international commodity prob- 
lems “in relation to world economic 
stability.” 
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(February 16 to Adjournment) 


It was decided without objection 
that the agenda item on the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion should be postponed until the 
Assembly’s next session. Similar action 
without objection was taken on the 
Third Committee’s work in drawing 
up the draft international covenants 
on human rights. The work is not yet 
completed, and will be continued at the 
Assembly’s twelfth session. 

The Assembly decided to trans- 
mit to the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights the records of the 
Third Committee’s debate on interim 
measures to be taken in regard to vio- 
lations of human rights. The decision 
was adopted 54 to none, with 15 
abstentions. 

It adopted a series of resolutions 
relating to Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, recommended by the Fourth 
Committee (see Vol. 3, No. 9, of the 
REVIEW). One of the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations, dealing with the trans- 
mission of information under Article 
73e, was rejected in plenary by a vote 
of 35 in favor, 35 against, and 5 ab- 
stentions. This proposal recommended 
the establishment of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to study the application of the 
provisions of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter in respect of Member States re- 
cently admitted to the United Nations. 


Feb. 21: The General Assembly ap- 
proved a resolution drafted in the 
Legal Committee recommending the 
convening of an international diplo- 
matic conference early in March 1958 
to consider a covenant on the law of 
the sea. The Sixth Committee had 
suggested Rome as the site of the 
meeting, and the Fifth Committee had 
proposed Geneva for reasons of cost. 
Because the Italian Government is 
considering financial assistance for the 
conference, the Assembly left the site 
to be established by the Secretary- 
General at his discretion. 

Another resolution, adopted by 
56 to none, with 12 abstentions, rec- 
ommends that members of the Inter- 
national Law Commission be paid a 
special daily allowance above the sub- 
sistence allowance normally granted 
to them. 

In accordance with a recommen- 
dation of the Legal Committee, the 
Assembly took note of a report on the 


reduction of future statelessness. The 
Secretary-General had reported that 
eighteen countries were willing to at- 
tend a proposed conference on this 
subject. Under the terms of an As- 
sembly decision in 1954, such a con- 
ference may not be convened until at 
least twenty countries are ready to 
participate. 

The Assembly adopted a 
tion emphasizing the importance of 
community development as a means 
of raising living standards and ex- 
pressing appreciation for efforts in this 
direction made by the Economic and 
Social Council. It requests the Secre- 
tary-General to stress certain specific 
aspects of the work, and calls on gov- 
ernments to propose additional meas- 
make the program more 


resolu- 


ures to 
effective. 

It adopted a resolution for the 
encouragement of international cul- 
tural and scientific cooperation, and 
inviting all states to promote these 
objectives. UNEsco and the specialized 
agencies concerned are asked to sub- 
mit to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil their views on this subject. 

The Assembly took note of the re- 
port of the Security Council without 
debate and without a vote. The report 
covered the period from July 16, 1955, 
to July 15, 1956. 


Feb. 22: The General Assembly 
noted with approval the report of the 
Secretary-General dated February 8, 
containing an exchange of letters be- 
tween himself and the Egyptian For- 
eign Minister. These letters constituted 
an agreement between Egypt and the 
United Nations concerning the status 
of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Egypt. 


Feb. 26: In a resolution concerning 
travel documents for Cameroonian 
petitioners, the Assembly invited “the 
administering members concerned” 
(Britain and France) to grant peti- 
tioners travel documents to enable 
them to appear before the United Na- 
tions and to return thereafter to their 
places of residence. This proposal 
was adopted by a vote of 46 to 13, 
with 4 abstentions. 

A second resolution noted that 
the “major part” of the scholarships 
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offered by Member States for inhabi- 
tants of Trust Territories have remained 
unutilized. The Assembly requested 
the administering states to take all 
necessary measures to ensure the 
utilization of such offers, and asked 
the Trusteeship Council to report fur- 
ther on the matter. 

Another resolution adopted by 
the Assembly dealt with the attain- 
ment of self-government or independ- 
ence by Trust Territories. It recom- 
mended that the administering au- 
thorities take the necessary measures 
to ensure that Tanganyika, British Ca- 
meroons, French Cameroons, French 
Togoland and Ruanda-Urundj “achieve 
self-government or independence at an 
early date.” It further invited the ad- 
ministering authorities “to estimate the 
period of time required” to attain this 
goal by all Trust Territories. A separate 
vote was taken on paragraph 6 of the 
preamble which stated that the Assem- 
bly was “firmly convinced that most 
Trust Territories are fully capable of at- 
taining self-government or independ- 
ence in the near future.” The vote on 
this was 36 in favor, 20 against, with 
13 abstentions and the paragraph was 
therefore not adopted. The resolution 
as a whole was adopted by 45 votes 
to 14, with 16 abstentions. 

The Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion concerning the future of Tangan- 
yika, administered by the United King- 
dom. After drawing attention to the 


views of a Tanganyika petitioner, it 
recommended that the administering 
authority consider making a statement 


on the policy it proposes to follow 
there. It asked that the Trusteeship 
Council instruct its next visiting mission 
to Tanganyika to study in particular the 
question of the territory’s political de- 
velopment, and it asked that the Coun- 
cil include in its next report a special 
study of the question. The resolution 
was adopted by 47 votes to 15, with 11 
abstentions. 

A resolution on the hearings of 
petitioners from the French Cameroons 
“expressed the hope” that the admin- 
istering authority “will take all neces- 
sary measures to restore political activ- 
ity [in the territory] to normal condi- 
tions” and to end the tensions “which 
have characterized the political life of 
the territory.” This proposal was ap- 
proved by 46 votes to 9, with 10 ab- 
stentions. 

On the question of the frontier be- 
tween Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration and Ethiopia, a resolution was 
adopted recommending that the gov- 
ernments of Ethiovia and Italy “con- 
tinue and complete negotiations on 
the entire frontier and report 
progress to the next Assembly. It also 
expressed the opinion that, if the nego- 
tiations should fail to achieve “sub- 
stantial results” by the next session it 
will be necessary for the two govern- 
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ments to avail themselves of the pro- 
cedure laid down in Assembly resolu- 
tion 392 (V) of December 15, 1950. 
A resolution to this effect was adopted 
by 71 votes to none, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

By unanimous vote the Assembly 
“took note” of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s report. 

It also completed action on the 
Fourth Committee’s recommendations 
on South West Africa, endorsing eight 
resolutions by substantial majorities 
(See the Review, Vol. 3, No. 8, for 
details of proposals.) One of the reso- 
lutions reiterated, for the tenth time, 
the Assembly’s view that the territory 
should be placed under the trustee- 
ship system and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to “explore ways and 
means for a satisfactory solution.” 

The Assembly endorsed the reso- 
lution adopted by its Political Com- 
mittee “expressing the earnest desire 
that a peaceful, democratic and just 
solution will be found” to the ques- 
tion of Cyprus “in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the 
Charter.” The resolution expresses the 
hope that negotiations will be resumed 
and continued. Fifty-five delegates 
voted in favor, none against, and two 
abstained. Five draft resolutions had 
been considered by the Political Com- 
mittee, but four of them had not been 
pressed to a vote. 

Consideration of agenda items deal- 
ing with revision of the Charter to 
increase the membership of the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and the International 
Court of Justice was postponed until 
the Assembly’s twelfth session. 

Three reports from the Second 
Committee were adopted, and the As- 
sembly (1) recommended to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that the 
membership of the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee be raised to twenty- 
four by the addition of six new mem- 
bers; (2) called on the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee for SUNFED to “set forth the dif- 
ferent forms of legal framework” on 
which such a fund might be established 
and statutes drafted; (3) increased the 
membership of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee ON SUNFED from sixteen to nine- 
teen (the new members are Italy, 
Japan and Tunisia); (4) requested the 
Secretary-General for early completion 
of studies on the taxation of foreign 
investments; (5) made recommenda- 
tions on the question of collecting in- 
formation on international economic 
assistance and reports on the interna- 
tional flow of capital; (6) adopted a 
resolution authorizing the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to advise the 
Technical Assistance Committee when 
the administrative and operational 
service costs of the Expanded Pro- 


gram of Technical Assistance are re- 


viewed. 


Feb. 27: The Assembly approved 
the 1957 budget figure of $50,815,700 
recommended by the Fifth Committee. 

It endorsed a higher classification 
for the United Nations staff in New 
York and Paris under a new post ad- 
justment system. Under the new sys- 
tem the previous procedure of dif- 
ferential and cost-of-living allowances 
is replaced by a schedule of post ad- 
justments, fixed in flat, non-pension- 
able amounts for each level, with in- 
creased rates in higher cost areas. The 
Geneva Office is used as a_ base, 
putting it in Class 1; Rome is in Class 
2, Montreal and Paris in Class 4, and 
New York Class 5. The change is 
retroactive to January 1, 1957, and 
most of the specialized agencies are 
included in the new system. 

The Secretary-General was author- 
ized to incur expenses up to a total 
of $16.5 million until the end of 1957 
for operations of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, and to invite Mem- 
ber States to make voluntary contribu- 
tions to meet the excess over $10 mil- 
lion, the amount assessed by the As- 
sembly on November 27, 1956. Ar- 
rangements to advance funds from the 
Working Capital Fund, to obtain loans 
and to consider financing any addi- 
tional costs were also approved. With- 
out a formal vote, the Assembly en- 
dorsed the report on the scale of 
assessments for apportioning United 
Nations expenses, postponing a deci- 
sion on the assessment of states re- 
cently admitted. 

The report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
was adopted, confirming the Fifth 
Committee’s decision that the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance should continue their present pro- 
cedures for fund raising. New arrange- 
ments for the other two programs, the 
Refugee Emergency Fund and the Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, have been established where- 
by an ad hoc committee of the As- 
sembly will receive pledges at the 
twelfth session. 

The General Assembly adopted a 
resolution continuing the present sys- 
tem of registration and publication of 
treaties and international agreements. 
It asks states parties to such agree- 
ments to register them with the United 
Nations and to provide translations in 
English or French. And the Secretary- 
General is requested to make efforts 
to reduce the delay in publishing such 
treaties and where possible to reduce 
printing costs. 

A proposal relating to the vacancy 
on the United Nations Board of Audi- 
tors was adopted; the Auditor-General 
of Colombia was appointed as a mem- 
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ber of the Board for a three-year term 
beginning July 1, 

Proposals of the Fifth Committee 
for acceptance of a Swiss loan to mod- 


1957. 


ernize the Palais des Nations at 
Geneva, and on suitable accommoda- 
tions for the United Nations Interna- 
tional School were endorsed. 

The Assembly recommended that 
in future appointments to the United 
Nations staff at all levels, appropriate 
preference be given to nationalities 
“which form a_ disproportionately 
small percentage of the Secretariat.” 

Feb. 28: When the Assembly took 
up the First Committee’s recom- 
mended proposal for appointment of 
a good offices commission to assist in 
Indonesian-Netherlands negotiations 
on the question of West Irian (West 
New Guinea), it was agreed, on the 
basis of the precedent established at 
the ninth session, to treat the item 
as requiring a two-thirds majority. The 
draft resolution recommended by the 
First Committee (see below under 
First Committee), received 40 votes 
in favor and 25 against, with 13 ab- 
stentions, and therefore failed of adop- 
tion. 

The Assembly asked the Security 
Council to reconsider the applications 
of the Republic of Korea and Viet 
Nam for United Nations membership 
in the light of its determination that 
both these countries were fully quali- 
fied for admission. Both applicants, it 
was also noted, had been excluded 
from United Nations membership be- 
cause of the opposition of one of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. The resolution on the Repub- 
lic of Korea’s application was approved 
by a vote of 40 to 8, with 16 absten- 
tions, and that on Viet Nam’s was 
accepted by 40 votes to 8, with 18 
abstentions 

By 68 votes to none, with 1 ab- 
stention, the Assembly directed the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA) to pursue its 
programs for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of refugees, bearing in mind the 
financial limitations imposed on it. 
The Assembly also asked host govern- 
ments to cooperate fully with the 
Agency and its personnel and to ex- 
tend it every appropriate assistance 
in carrying out its functions. It further 
asked governments of the area to plan 
and carry out projects capable of 
supporting substantial numbers of 
refugees, in cooperation with the 
Agency’s Director, and without preju- 
dice to the provisions of an earlier 
Assembly resolution dealing with re- 
patriation of those refugees wishing it 
or compensation for the property or 
loss or damage to that property in the 
case of refugees choosing not to re- 
turn 
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It al’> authorized the disbursement 
of funds to individual host govern- 
ments for general economic develop- 
ment projects provided they agreed 
to assume, within a fixed period of 
time, financial responsibility for a 
number of commensurate 
with the cost of the project. 

All governments were urged to con- 
tribute or increase their contributions 
to the extent needed for fulfilling the 
Agency’s relief and rehabilitation pro- 
program. 

In addition, the Agency’s action in 
continuing its program for refugees in 
the Gaza strip was noted with ap- 
proval. 


refugees 


Special Political Committee 


Feb. 23: By a roll-call of 66 to 0, 
with 1 abstention (Iraq), the As- 
sembly’s Special Political Committee 
adopted a resolution, for final ap- 
proval by the full Assembly, on the 
work of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. This resolution 
(for details see “Plenary ction’), 
was sponsored by Argentina, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Feb. 27: The Special Political Com- 
mittee, by a roll-call vote of 53 to 8, 
with 11 abstentions, rejected a Soviet 
Union proposal to condemn United 
States “intervention in the domestic 
affairs” of Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
and the USSR. 


First (Political and 
Security) Committee 


Feb. 22: Two items regarding Cy- 
prus had been included in the As- 
sembly’s agenda. The first, requested 
by Greece, was entitled “Application, 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, of the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples in 
the case of the population of the 
Island of Cyprus.” The second was a 
complaint by the United Kingdom of 
support from Greece for terrorism in 
Cyprus. The combined items were con- 
sidered by the First Committee at ten 
meetings between February 18 and 22. 

Both Greece and the United King- 
dom submitted draft resolutions. 
Greece proposed that the Assembly 
express the wish that the people of 
Cyprus be given the opportunity to 
determine their own future by the 
application of their right of self-deter- 
mination. In the preamble of that 
draft resolution, the Assembly would 
have recognized the right of those 
people to self-determination in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. It would also have 
considered that the situation in Cyprus 
had gravely deteriorated; that the 
establishment of conditions of freedom 


and peace in the island not only was 
of vital importance to the people of 
Cyprus but was also of concern to all 
peoples in the area of the Eastern 
Mediterranean; and further, that an 
equitable solution would contribute to 
peace and stability in that area. 

[he United Kingdom proposed in 
its draft resolution that the Assembly 
should call on the Government of 
Greece to take effective measures to 
prevent support or encouragement 
from Greece for terrorism in Cyprus. 
In the preamble, the Assembly would 
have considered that it was inherent 
in the Charter that states should live 
together as good neighbors and re- 
frain from intervening in the internal 
affairs of other states; noted the Brit- 
ish complaint that, over a considerable 
period, terrorist organizations in Cy- 
prus had received support from Greece 
in the form of arms, ammunition and 
money; and noted the fact that, despite 
repeated representations by the United 
Kingdom, Athens Radio had regularly 
broadcast special programs to Cyprus 
containing incitements to insurrection 
and violence. 

In the matter of the United King- 
dom complaint, Greece also submitted 
a draft resolution under which the As- 
sembly, having considered the com- 
plaint and the Greek arguments and 
complaints in reply, would have de- 
cided that, in order to be in a position 
to evaluate the situation adequately, 
it should be in possession of the fullest 
and most objective information and 
facts. For that purpose, under the 
Greek proposal, the Assembly would 
establish a fact-finding committee, 
composed of representatives of seven 
Member countries, to investigate 
through direct observation as appro- 
priate and to report its findings to the 
next session of the Assembly. The As- 
sembly would also call on the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and 
Greece to assist the committee in its 
task and to extend their full coop- 
eration to it, and would request the 
Secretary-General to provide the com- 
mittee with the necessary staff and 
facilities. 

As the debate in the First Commit- 
tee proceeded, Panama introduced a 
draft resolution under which the As- 
sembly would take note of the differ- 
ent points of view expressed during 
the debate, consider it desirable to 
make a further study with a view to 
finding a satisfactory solution, and 
reaffirm the United Nations ideal of 
ensuring the peaceful co-existence of 
peoples in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. Then the As 
sembly would establish a five-member 
committee to make an on-the-spot 
study of the situation, report to the 
twelfth session on the results of its 
work and make recommendations, and 
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would also request the United King- 
dom, Greece and Turkey to provide 
the committee with all the required 
facilities and assistance. 

Toward the close of the debate, 
India introduced still a fifth draft 
resolution. Under this, having con- 
sidered the question of Cyprus, and 
believing that a solution required an 
atmosphere of peace and freedom of 
expression, the Assembly would ex- 
press the earnest desire that a peaceful, 
democratic and just solution would be 
found in accord with the principles 
and purposes of the Charter, and 
would express the hope that negotia- 
tions would be resumed and continued 
to that end. 

On February 22, the First Commit- 
tee decided to give priority in voting 
to this Indian draft resolution, which 
was thereupon adopted, in a spirit of 
conciliation, by a vote of 76 to none, 
with 2 abstentions, for the approval of 
the Assembly. (See above under Ple- 
Greece, the United 
Kingdom and Panama did not press 
their respective draft resolutions to a 
vote 


nary Action.) 


Feb, 23: The question of West Irian 
(West New Guinea) was taken up 
again at this session at the request of 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 
At the tenth session the Assembly had 
expressed the hove that the negotia- 
tions initiated at that time between the 
Republic of Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands would be fruitful. The Indone- 
sian-Netherlands dispute concerned 
the status of that southeast Pacific ter- 
ritory. In view of the fact, however, 
that the negotiations had failed to 
produce the envisaged, the 
sponsoring governments felt it neces- 
sary to bring the question of West 
Irian again to the attention of the 
Assembly for discussion and appro- 
priate recommendation 


results 


The First Committee considered the 
question at seven meetings between 
February 23 and 28 and on the last 
date, by a roll-call vote of 39 to 25, 
with 9 abstentions, adopted, for the 
approval of the Assembly, a joint 
draft resolution sponsored by Bolivia, 
Burma, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria and Yugoslavia. 
By this draft resolution, the Assembly, 
noting that negotiations between Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands had so far 
not resolved the issue, would have 
requested the President of the Assem- 
bly to appoint a good offices commis- 
sion consisting of three members to 
assist in such negotiations so that a 
just and peaceful solution might be 
achieved, in conformity with the prin- 
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ciples and purposes of the Charter. 
The commission would have been re- 
quested to report to the Assembly at 
the next regular session. 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Feb. 15: The Second Committee 
adopted a resolution calling for rec- 
ognition of the needs of land-locked 
countries in the matter of transit 
trade. It invited Member Governments 
to accord land-locked Member States 
“adequate facilities in terms of in- 
ternational law and practice in this 
regard, bearing in mind the future 
requirements resulting from the eco- 
nomic development of land-locked 
countries.” 

It adopted a resolution on com- 
modity problems which requested the 
Economic and Social Council “to in- 
vite the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade to give special con- 
sideration, within its present program 
of work to the importance of 
present international commodity prob- 
lems in relation to world economic 
stability.” 


Feb. 18: The Committee adopted a 
resolution recommending that the 
membership of the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee be increased so that 
the Technical Assistance Committee 
would consist of the governments 
members of the Economic and Social 
Council plus six to be elected by the 
Council from among United Nations 
Members or members of the special- 
ized agencies. 


Feb. 19: The Committee approved 
the text of its report to the General 
Assembly on certain aspects of eco- 
nomic development. The report rec- 
ommended adoption by the Assembly 
of three resolutions relating respec- 
tively to development of international 
economic cooperation and expansion 
of international trade, land-locked 
countries and the expansion of inter- 
national trade, and international com- 
modity problems. 


Feb. 21: The Committee unani- 
mously adopted a compromise 43- 
power resolution requesting the Ad 
Hoc Committee on SUNFED “to set 
forward the different forms of legal 
framework on which a special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment may be established and statutes 
drafted,” and to indicate the types of 
projects which might be provided for 
in the fund’s operations. The Ad Hoc 
Committee is authorized to append to 
its report “any related suggestions or 
proposals for the provision of eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries under the auspices of the 
United Nations which governments 
may wish to put forward.” The Eco- 


nomic and Social Council is requested 
to submit “any recommendations on 
further steps which could help pro- 
mote the early establishment of an 
international economic development 
fund within the framework of the 
United Nations.” 

In addition, the Committee de- 
cided to expand membership of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on SUNFED from 
sixteen to nineteen. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
the Economic and Social Council to 
consider the question of collecting ”in- 
formation concerning international 
economic assistance for the less devel- 
oped countries on the basis of such in- 
formation as the Secretary-General 
may provide. 


Feb. 22: The Second Committee 
approved the text of its final report to 
the Assembly, recommending approval 
of seven resolutions adopted by the 
Committee. This completed the Second 
Committee’s work for the Assembly’s 
eleventh session. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Feb. 20; Following extended discus- 
sion, the Committee recommended 
higher allowances for staff members at 
United Nations headquarters and at 
Paris. (See under “Plenary Action’’.) 


Feb, 22: The Fifth Committee rec- 
ommended that expenses of UNEF 
above the $10 million already as- 
sessed among Member States be met 
to the extent possible on a voluntary 
basis by all Member Governments 
financially able to assist. Pending re- 
ceipt of contributions to the special 
account of UNEF’s expenses, the Sec- 
retary-General would be authorized to 
advance sums from the Working Capi- 
tal Fund and, where necessary, to 
arrange for loans. It was further rec- 
ommended that the General Assembly 
at its twelfth session should consider 
the basis for financing any costs of 
UNEF in excess of the $10 million and 
voluntary contributions. 

By a vote of 45 to 11, with 2 
abstentions, the Committee recom- 
mended that the $48,807,650 appro- 
priated by the General Assembly on 
December 21, 1956 for expenses dur- 
ing 1957 be increased by $2,008,050. 


Feb. 25: Draft reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on administrative and 
financial arrangements for UNEF, a 
program of technical assistance, bud- 
get estimates for 1957, and the United 
Nations salary, allowance and benefits 
system were approved. The reports 
summarized actions previously taken 
by the Committee on these subjects. 
With the adoption of the reports, the 
Committee’s work for the eleventh 
session was completed. 
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The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


A NEW AFRICAN NATION—GHANA 


GHANA 1957. 48 pp. Published by the 
Department of Information Serv- 
ices, Accra, Ghana. 

An illustrated pamphlet describing 
the geography, history, traditions, re- 
sources, industry and development 
of Ghana. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE TOGOLAND 
UNIEICATION PROBLEM AND THE Fu- 
TURE OF THE TRUST TERRITORY Of 
TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 66 pp. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, Official Records, Fifth Special 
Session, Supplement No. 2. Price: 
70¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 3.00. 
his is a special report of the United 

Nations Visiting Mission which went 

in 1955 to the Trust Territories of 

Togoland under British administration 

and Togoland under French adminis- 

tration to investigate the problem of 

Togoland unification and the future of 

the Trust Territory of Togoland under 

British administration. 


TOGOLAND UNDER UNITED KINGDOM 
ADMINISTRATION, REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1955, 198 pp. Published by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London. Price: 10/6. 

Report of the Government of the 
United Kingdom to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on the admin- 
istration of British-administered Togo- 
land during 1955. 


ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS MEASURES FOR 
EARLY AUTONOMY IN TRUST AREAS 


RAPPORT ANNUEL DU GOUVERNEMENT 
FRANCAIS A L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE 
DES NATIONS UNIES SUR L’ADMIN- 
ISTRATION DU CAMEROUN PLACI 
SOUS LA TUTELLE DE LA FRANCE, 
ANNEE 1955. 425 pp. Printed by 
l'Imprimerie Chaix, 20, rue Bergére, 
Paris, 9. 

Latest annual report of the Govern- 
ment of France to the United Nations 
General Assembly on the administra- 
tion of the Cameroons under French 
administration. 


TANGANYIKA, REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1955. 314 pp. Published by Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, London 
Price: 12/6. 

Report of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on the admin- 
istration of Tanganyika for the year 
1955. 


RAPPORT SOUMIS PAR LE GOUVERNE- 
MENT BELGE A L’ASSEMBLEE GEN- 
FRALE DES NATIONS UNIES AU SUJET 
DE L’ADMINISTRATION DU RUANDA- 
URUNDI PENDANT L’ANNEE 1955. 
470 pp. Printed by Fr. van Muyse- 
winkel, 23-27 rue d’Anethan, Brus- 


sels. 


Report of the Government of Bel- 
gium On its administration of Ruanda- 
Urundi for the year 1955. 

REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL COVERING THE PERIOD JULY 23, 
1955, to AuGusT 14, 1956. 364 pp. 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 4. 
Price: $3.50, 25/-, Sw. fr. 15.00. 
This report of the Trusteeship 

Council was used as a basis for dis- 

cussions of questions on trusteeship in 

the eleventh session of the General 

Assembly. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NoN-SELF-GOVERNING' TERRI- 
ToRIES. 1/72 pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1956.1V.B.1. Price: $1.75, 12/6, 
Sw. fr. 7.50. 


Following a general review of social 
conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories there are special chapters 
on community development policy and 
administration; race relations; indus- 
trial relations; systems of wage pay- 
ment and the use of cost of living 
indices to adapt wages to living costs; 
social change and standards of living; 
public health conditions, public health 
development; training of ancillary and 
auxiliary medical personnel; and nu- 
trition 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CON- 
DITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
rerrirories. 1/30 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1956.V1.B.2. Price: $1.25, 9/-, 
Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Chapter I contains the General As- 
sembly review of education in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Subsequent 
chapters deal with: general develop- 
ments in education; secondary educa- 
tion; training of teachers; status of 
teachers; financing of university edu- 
cation; eradication of illiteracy, and 
reading materials for new literates; and 
stagnation of primary school pupils 


THE FIGHT TO CONTROL LEPROSY 


LEPROSY, A SURVEY OF RECENT LEGIS- 
LATION. 33 pp. Published by WHO, 
Geneva. Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 
1.00. 

A survey of legislation enacted in 
recent years concerning detection of 
lepers, measures relating to lepers, 
measures relating to household con- 
tacts and miscellaneous laws concern- 
ing leprosy. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON LEPROSY. 28 
pp. Published by WHO, Geneva. 
Price: 20¢, 1/6, Sw. fr. 0.80. 


Report of the Expert Committee on 
Leprosy which met at Rio de Janeiro 
from November 10-15, 1952, and at 
Sao Paulo from November 17-19, 
1952. 


THEY SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CHANGE LIVES 


SERVICES FOR THE PHYSICALLY HAN- 
DICAPPED. 3] pp. U.N. Sales No. 
1954.1V.10. Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 
1.00. 


Prepared in consultation with the 
ILO, UNESCO, and WHO, with the as- 
sistance of the International Society 
for the Welfare of the Crippled, this 
brochure discusses the problems of 
physical handicap, services to and 
the developmént of a program for the 
handicapped, and the role of techni- 
cal assistance. 
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ASSISTANCE TO THE NEEDY IN LEss- 
DEVELOPED AREAS. 227 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1956.1V.2. Price: $1.50, 

11/-, Sw. fr. 6.50. 

[his report provides information on 
existing conditions and on schemes of 
assistance in operation in a number of 
countries representing different na- 
tional structures, diverse cultures, and 
varying degrees of social and economic 
progress. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS THROUGH CoMm- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT. /20 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 1955.1V.18. Price 
$1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


A comprehensive account of com- 
munity development setting forth the 
basic elements and dealing with the 
diverseness and functioning of com- 


munity development programs in vari- 
ous countries. The report also covers 
such subjects as methods, training and 
utilization of staff, the role of non- 
governmental and private agencies and 
the interest of international agencies. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS RE- 
GIONAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE FOR SOUTH AND 
SOUTHEAST Asia. 5/ pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 195S1V.11. Price 50¢, 3/9 
Sw. fr. 2.00 


This is the report and recommen- 
dations of the regional conference held 
in Manila, November 29 to December 
10, 1954, to plan concrete programs 
for the expansion of community de- 
velopment projects, including training 
facilities and the strengthening of or- 
ganizations for administering 
programs related to community devel- 
opment. 


social 


BETTER HOMES FOR EUROPE 


THE EUROPEAN HOUSING SITUATION 
56 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1956.11.E.3. 
Price: 60¢, 3/6, Sw. fr. 2.25. 

An analysis of the housing situation 
in each of the Western European coun- 
tries and in the majority of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, as well as a 
summary of the overall European 
housing situation. The report pro- 
quantitative and qualitative 
picture of the housing stock in each 
country, housing needs and shortages, 
recent developments and future pros- 


pects. 


vides a 


EUROPEAN HOUSING PROGRESS AND 
POLicies IN 1955. 6] pp. Published 
hy the Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva. (E/ECE/250) 
Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50 


.throughout the 


rhis report is the fourth in a series 
of annual surveys of European hous- 
ing trends. Part I consists of a factual 
account of the main housing trends 
and policies in Europe in 1955; Part 
II discusses more fully certain prob- 
lems of a longer term character which 
are at the same time the subject of 
current public discussion. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF FINAN- 
CING HOUSING IN EUROPE. 273 pp 
Published by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, Geneva (E 
ECE/IM/HOU/38). 

The report describes and compares 
financing techniques as they were up 
to about the middle of 1951. Part I 
summarizes the conclusions emerging 
from the enquiry; Part II analyses and 
compares financing methods according 
to different aspects of the problem; 
Part III gives a résumé by countries 
of the financing methods employed. 


HOUSING, BUILDING, PLANNING—AN 
INTERNATIONAL FILM CATALOGUE. 
246 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1956.1V.8. 
Price: $2.50, 18/-, Sw. fr. 10.50. 


A listing of films made in countries 
world pertaining to 
housing and building. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


APRIL 1-12 INTERIM COORDINATING COM 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COMMOD 
ITY ARRANGEMENTS, Geneva. 

Twelfth session, 


APRIL 1-26 COMMISSION ON 
RIGHTS. Geneva. 


HUMAN 


APRIL 2-8 
Geneva, 


INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE 


APRIL 5-18 UNITED NATIONS JOINT STAFI 
PENSION BoarD, WHO. Geneva 


APRIL 8-13 TECHNICAI 
BoarRD. Headquarters. 


ASSISTANCE 


APRIL 8-15 UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S 
FUND (UNICEF): EXECUTIVE BoarRD 
AND PROGRAM COMMITTEE. Headquar- 
fers. 


APRIL 8-18 SCIENTIFIC 
THE EFFECTS OF 
Geneva. 


COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC RADIATION. 


APRIL 10-12 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
QuEsTIONs. WMO, Geneva. 
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APRIL 16-MAY 3 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
CounciL. Headquarters. 


APRIL 23-MAY 3 ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
QuEsTions. FAO, Rome. 


APRIL 23-JUNE 28 INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION. Geneva. 


APRIL 24-26 PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION. Geneva 


APRIL 24-26 COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC 
DruGs: COMMITTEE ON ILLICIT TRAE 
FIC. Headquarters. 


APRIL 29-MAY 31 COMMISSION ON NAR 
coTic Drucs. Headquarters. 


MAY 2 (one week) INTERNATIONAL Civil 
SERVICE ADVISORY BoaRD. Headquar 
fers. 


MAY 2-4 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION. Geneva. 


I'wenty-fourth session. 


INTERNA- 
Trape. Head- 


MAY 6-17 COMMISSION ON 
TIONAL COMMODITY 
quarters. 


MAY 6-24 ~ SOCIAL 
quarters, 


COMMISSION. Head- 


MAY 20-JULY 9 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 
Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION. SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION. DISARMAMEN1 
COMMISSION, COMMISSIONS AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


APRIL 1-12 COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTUR- 
AL PrRoBLEMS: Ad hoc WORKING 
PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF CON- 
DITIONS OF SALE FOR CEREALS. Geneva. 


APRIL 24-26 STEEL COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


APRIL 29-30 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
SERVICES BY ROAD. Geneva. 
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APRIL 29-MAY 15 ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE, Geneva 
Twelfth session 


ELECTRIC 
STATIS 


MAY 16-17 (COMMITTEE ON 
POWER: WORKING PARTY ON 


Tics. Gene 


COAL COMMITTEE ad how 
Group oF EXPERTS TO EXAMINE THI 
GENERAL CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR 
SoLip FUELS. Geneva 


MAY 20-24 


MAY 20-24 (CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS: GROUP OF RAPPOR 
rEURS ON TREATMENT OF CAPITAI 


(CONSUMPTION. Geneva 


MAY 27-31 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUI 
TURAL PROBLEMS: WORKING PARTY 
ON MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURI 


Geneva 


MAY 27-31 HovusING COMMITTEE: Hous 
ING COMMITTEE AND WORKING Par 
TIES. Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


CONFER 
Bangkok 


FIFTH REGIONAL 
STATISTICIANS 


APRIL 8-20 
ENCE otf 


APRIL 15-20 WoRKING PARTY ON INLAND 
Ports. Bangkok 


MAY 13-25 SEMINAR ON HIGHWAY SAFI 
ry. Toky 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
AMERICA. La Paz, Boli 


Seventh session 


MAY 15-29 
LATIN 


MAY 15-29 Trappe Committee. / 


Bolivia 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Lo 


APRIL 1-13 ADVISORY COMMITTEE Oo 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND PROFES 
WORKERS 


SIONAI Gene\ 


APRIL 11-19 TRIPARTITE WORKING PAR? 
ON WAGES HOURS Of WorRK AND 
MANNING ON BoarD SHIP. Gene 


APRIL 24-MAY 4 NINTH INTERNATIONAI 
CONFERENCE OF LABOR STATISTICIANS 
Geneva 


APRIL 25 (for ten days) JOIN? 
EUROPEAN SEMINAR ON THI 
IN INDUSTRY. London 


ILO/WHO 
NuRSI 


MAY 6-18 Metal TRADES COMMITTEE 


Geneva 


Sixth session 


MAY 27-JUNE 1 (tentative GOVERNIN 


Bopy. Geneva 


135th session 


FAO 


Fao Stupy Group on Cocoa 
COMMITTEE. Rome 


APRIL 1-3 
STATISTICAI 


APRIL 2-3 EUROPEAN 
THE CONTROL OF 
Disease. Rome 


COMMISSION FOR 
Foot AND MouTu 


APRIL 2-12 EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON 
RurAt Lire. Bad Godeshere, Ger 
many 


Fao Strupy Group ON Cocoa 
Rome 


APRIL 4-5 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


APRIL 8-13 ECA SUBCOMMISSION ON AG 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH. Paris 


INTERNATIONAL POPLAR 


Paris 


APRIL 22-MAY 1 


(OM MISSION 


Fao/IpDF MEETING ON 
CONTROL OF MILK 
Germany 


APRIL 24-MAY 4 
THE QUALITY 
Propucts. Weihenstephan 


APRIL 29-MAY 2 Fao/ece Stupy Group 
ON MULTILINGUAL GLOSSARY OF For 
EST WorK SCIENCE. Geneva 


(COMMITTEE ON OB 
Rome 


APRIL SPECIAI 
SERVER STATUS 


MAY 6 EUROPEAN FORESTRY COMMIS 
SION: WORKING PARTY ON AFFORES 
TATION AND REFORESTATION Rome. 


MEETING ON Sol 
AMERICA, Tur 


MAY 6-11 TECHNICAI 
FERTILITY FOR LATIN 
rialba, Costa Rica 

PANEL ON VIBRIOSIS 


MAY 6-11 EXPERT 


Rome 


EUROPEAN Forestry Com 


Rome 


MAY 7-18 


MISSION 


MAY 13 COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL CON 
TROL. Rome 


MAY 13-18 Ad hoc GROUP ON Sort SuR 
VEY AND CLASSIFICATION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA Turrialba, Costa Rica 


INTER-PACIFIc FISHERIES 


Bandune 


MAY 13-27 
CounNctl 


MAY 20-24 EUROPEAN COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURI SUBCOMMISSION ON 
EXTENSION AND VOCATIONAL TRAIN 
ING IN AGRICULTURI Home Eco 
NOMICS AND RURAL YOUTH WorK 
I Por 


UNESCO 


APRIL 1-3 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
UNESCO RESEARCH CENTRE ON THI 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION IN SOUTHERN ASIA. Calcutta 


APRIL 3-5 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ARID 
ZONE RESEARCH. P ‘ 
Twelfth 
APRIL 8-18 INT! REGIONAI 
CONFERENCE FOR THE EXAMINATION 
AND PREPARATION OF PLANS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCES IN LATIN AMERI 


CA. Rio de Janeire 


RNATIONAIT 


APRIL 10-12 INTERNATIONAI ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN THE Nat 
URAL SCIENCES PROGRAM OF UNESCO 
Stockholm 


Fourth session 


APRIL 11-12 HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEI 


Paris 
Twenty-third session 
ICAO 
APRIL 24 EUROPEAN Crvil 
FERENCE, Ma [ 
Second sessi 


AVIATION CON 


LEGAI 
HIRE, CHARTER 
AIRCRAFT. Mont 


APRIL 29 SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE 
AND INTERCHANGE OF 
real 


WHO 


APRIL 8-13 Expert COMMITTEE ON YEI 
LOW FEVER. Geneva 


TENTH 
Gene 


MAY 7-24 
SEMBLY 


Worip HEALTH As 


MAY 27-JUNE 1 


Geneva 


Wuo EXecutive Boarp 


UPU 


APRIL 1-13 EXECUTIVE AND LIAISON Com 
MITTEE, Lausanne 


APRIL 1-13 SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNIVERSAI 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, Lausanne 


ITU 


APRIL 29 ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL. Ge 


neva 
Iwelfth session 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


APRIL 1-6 EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGEN 
cy. Paris. 
Conference on nuclear energy for 
management 


APRIL 8-12 
MITTEE FOR 
Geneva. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COM 
EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


Sixth session. 


APRIL 22-MAY 1 INTERNATIONAI 
CoMMISSION, Paris 


POPLAR 


APRIL 29-MAY 4 Europ! 


Strasbourg. 


COUNCIL OF 


Ordinary Assembly. 


AGREEMENI 
(GATT). Ge 


APRIL (tentative GENERAI 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
neva 

Session of Contracting Parties 
Will examine the Treaty for the 
European Common Market 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


APRIL 1-5 WorLD FEDERATION OF CATHO 
Lic YOUNG WOMEN AND GiIrR-ts. Ber 
lin 

APRIL 1-5 WoRLD VETERANS FEDERATION 
Geneva 

Conference on 
Eastern affairs 


Asian and Far 


JUNIOR CHAMBER INTERNA 
Vietnam 


APRIL 16-20 
TIONAL 

Seventh Asian regional congress 

APRIL 18-23 FRIENDS WorRLD COMMITTEE 

FOR CONSULTATION. Holte, Denmark 


European section meeting 


APRIL 23-27 Pax ROMANA, INTERNATIONAI 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT FOR INTELLEC- 
TUAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS. Rome 

Tenth anniversary plenary assem 
bly. 

APRIL 24-26 INTERNATIONAL FALCON 

MovEMENT. Marly-le-Roy. 


Sixth conference. 
APRIL 26-29 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


or CHILDREN’S COMMUNITIES. Brigh- 
ton, England 


APRIL CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONALLY- 
MINDED SCHOOLS. Paris 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles, 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1, 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renoissance d'Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 
EL SALVADOR 
Manvel Novas y Cia., 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 


Norregade 6, Koben- 


Mercedes 49, Ciudad 


la, Avenida sur 37, San 


sinki 
FRANCE 
Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Houptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz, 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, 
Djakarta. 
IRAN 
“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

KOREA 

Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, President, Eul-Yoo Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd. 5, 2-Ka, Chongno, 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Ltd., Gunung Sahari 84, 


Seoul 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd, 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co. Dar-el-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66 (Hashemite Kingdom) Amman, Jordan 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 


Tori-Nichome, 


NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlog, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo, 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Perd, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Lid., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1. 
SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas, 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Preduzece,. Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 


749 Rizal Avenue, 


Drzavno 


“Prosvjeta,” Izdavacka Knijizara No. 5, Trg. 
Bratstva i Ledinstva, Zagreb. 
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The United Nations Relief and Works Agency’s importance in the Gaza Strip was greatly increased with the re- 


cent takeover there by the United Nations Emergency Force; for, in addition to the 215,000 refugees previously 
aided—such as these two girls working in an embroidery centre—many non-refugees also had to be assisted 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold has appealed for the fullest possible financial support for the Agency 





